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Whereis there a aN that cannot spenda = amount once ina year for a beautiful OUR GRE AT 60-CENT M AIL TRI AL 


flower garden that will last from spring until frost. For an example, see this photograph of a 


ag Loca They should be planted ten inches apart, and will give you a dazz.ing red flower COLLECTION 
bed all summer. 
Bargain Price, 5 cents each; Six for 25 cents, or Twenty-Five for $1,00, postpaid. FOR NEW CUSTOMERS 


This Collection is, as you will readily see, composed of strictly 


itori . ‘ieti f pl oa fai 
MAMMOTH VERBENAS FOR BEDDING criterion of, the pignts, sent out, from ‘car establishment, and qn 


i : : : uarantee them to be just as we represent them. This nice col- 
ao ee yes seat” the most popular of all bedding plants. Wehave them in red, pink, Sction consiats Ef the tallowine eholo e plan ts: ee 
Special Price, Six for 25 cents, postpaid ; make your own selection as to colors. - ANE Soerae a a Faye Pg iful plant. 
- 1 CANNA. Partinope,; large dark red. 
NEW BEGONIA GRACILLIS LUMINOSA 1 ASPARAGUS SPRENGERI. “ Emerald Feather. 
-1 IMPATIENS. 
The latest novelty in the Begonia family, very free flowering, and when first opened are a 1 DOUBLE PETUNA. 
bright cherry, changing to a clear coral red. Its foliage is rich glossy green, often shaded deep 1 GERANIUM. Heteranthe; best red, very large. 
bronze, 1 GERANIUM. White Swan. — 
1 ROSE. Queen’s Scarlet ; brilliant scarlet. ; 
1 CHRYSANTHEMUM. Estelle; early, pure white. 
BRILLIANT COLEUS 1 CHRYSANTHEMUM. Percy Plumridge; large, yellow, 


: : : fine & 
Are very fine for bedding out or used as bordering plants, or several of them placed in a pot ban | : : 
will make you : pears) house plant. Price, Six for a cents ; 25 for $1.00, all different, or we beng ae na Rscdets og agicadiosse ce aithe 
MA ss ; ; his Tr 
Se eee ee ee five cents per plant. If selected from any other catalogue they. 


.40. Wh dering thi llection, pl 
OUR SUPERB P ANSIES some hegraaeer ae ‘a yc Oe gy ordering this collection, please 


are the very pest the world produces. The colors are trul -wonderful,including over a hundred r 


~_ 


Begonia Luminosa different shades and combinations, with blendings and markings entirely new and of most ex- 3 Distinct Ferns for 25 Cents 
quisite beauty. Price, for nice, strong plants, 5 cents each; 6 for 20 cents; 12 for 35 cents; 40 
for $1.00. FOR FERNERIES 


8 BIG TWO-YEAR-OLD ROSES $1 FERNS JQ 2AVR THEM AS Fol. Healthy Stock 


All Ever-Blooming EXTRA LARGE STRONG, ROBUST Plants BOSTON—Intwosizes. 10 cents, larger size 20 cents. 


That Will GROW AND BLOOM AT ONCE. igo ae Improved Boston. beg tie larger size 25 
For only One Dome we = send you nigh of one large, wae ape lana Improved Piersoni. 10 cents, larger 
rbT wo- Year-Old Roses,embracing only the very choicest an c 
best ever-blooming varieties, each peo worth 25 cents to 4ocents WHITEMANII—The latest and -best of all. 10 cents, larger 
each, at catalogue rate. The selection must be left to us, and size 25 and 50 cents. 


we will send only strictly high-grade Roses. All will be different, 


and all correctly labeled, This collectionot Eight Big Roses ° 
should be sent by express. If ordered by mail add 25 cents ex- Ever-Blooming Cannas 


tra to help pay the postage. ; America’s thast popular bedding plant. We, have about 
mg 8 

JUST THINK OF IT! 8 FOR $1 .00, or 3 FOR 50 CENTS about twelve inches 4 ite E ae u sauce heels an cedar 

them in any of the following colors : Re - bela yellow, crim- 


All plants and Collections sent by mail, postpaid. Satisfac- gon, pink or spotted. A bed of this kind will bloom all sum- 
tion guaranteed in all cases. mer. 


AS SAMPLES OF OUR PLANTS WE WILL SEND AS FOLLOWS. Price, 10 cents each, Three for 25c., or any Seven of the col- 


- ors mentioned for 50 cents. : 
TUBEROSES~—Six for 25 cents. For a border to these Cannas, we suggest Coleus or Salvias. 


BASKET PLANTS AND VINES-—Six for 25 cents. ; + 
FUCHSIAS-— Six for 25 cents. Price, Six for 25 cents, or any 25 for $1.00, postpaid 


GERANIUMS-—Six for 25 cents. 


ROSES— Monthly Bloomers, Six for 25 cents, all different. 
CARNATIONS—Six for 25 cents, all different. Popular Flower Seeds 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS-~— Six for 25 cents, all different. Only 5 cents per packet. Entire collection for 30 cents 
PANSIES—Eight for 25 cents, all different. postpaid. Sweet Peas, mixed varieties; Pansy Seed, good 
HARDY GARDEN PINKS—Six for 25 cents. mixture; Aster Seed, good mixture; Petunias, mixed; Nas- 

turtiums, tall; Marguerite Carnation Seed, mixed. 

Catalogue Free | 
hibits Vegetable Seed 

Send us a card asking for our 96-page catalogue, beautifully 
illustrated in colors. It explains how to make Canna and Ge- 5 cents per packet. Entire collection 25 cents. Early Cu- 
ranium beds; also contains a full list of all the plants and cumber, Wonderful Lettuce, Early Scarlet Button Radish, 


seeds listed in an up-to-date catalogue. Write for it to day. Eclipse Beet, Peas, Extra Early; Beans, Golden Wax. 


The New Fern, Piersoni Elegantissima, 


P. S.-WE SEND THESE PLANTS AT OUR EXPENSE AND GUARANTEE THEM TO REACH THEIR DESTINATION IN GOOD GROWING CONDITION 


Address, THE SCHMIDT & BOTLEY CO., Dept. R, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Ever Blooming 


ROSES | 


“J Free to Every Friend of THE HOUSEWIFE ‘who will send 


Only One New Subscriber at Thirty-Five 
Cents a Year 


We offer Six Beautiful, one year old, Rose Plants of'Standard and Tested Beauty and Worth, free to any present reader of THE HousEWIFE who 
will send us only One New Sakgetbe at 35 centsa year. You must have one friend who will gladly subscribe to THz HousEWIFE and we feel 
sure that she will thank you for calling her attention to it. 


THE SIX ROSE PLANTS WHICH WE OFFER 


are grown by a reliable house which has made Rose growing a specialty and a study for many years and they have given attention to developing the 
plants that are best suited for sending by mail. The Six Plants which we have selected for this season’s Premium are Popular and Handsome sorts, 
which can be easily cared for and they will bloom rapidly and in great abundance in any part of the United States. ) 


MAIDEN BLUSH BLUMENSCHMIDT 
~ Grown by Shellum, the noted Philadelphia florist. . This new variety is one Pure citron yellow, outer petals edged tender rose, a sport from Franciska 
which will become immensely popular as a garden Rose, being a very vigorous Kruger which it resembles in torm,.and which has a more vigorous growth, 
grower and profuse bloomer. The flowers are beautifully tinted salmon, rose Winner of. three first premiums. ‘ 
pink and flesh tinted. 
METEOR MAMAM COCHET 
The color is rich velvety-crimson, exceotinnty bright and at- An excellent pink Rose, with rich, healthy fone and large 
tractive. The plant is of vigorous growth, and very free flower- flowers, on long, straight stems; color deep rosy-pink, the inner 
ing; a constant bloomer. Fine for Summer bedding or pot side of petals silvery rose. Equallyvaluable for pot culture or § 
culture. outdoor planting. 
THE BRIDE 


CLIMBING CLOTHILD SOUPERT 
This is undoubtedly the finest white Rose ever offered to the public. A few of I acid HN nlante ‘will fif five feet duci 
the white ever-blooming Roses have beautiful double flowers, but none of them ; n a single season smail plants will grow fhiiteen to twenty-five nie PrOGUcing 
compare with the Bride in the size and shape of buds and cluster after cluster of finest formed flowers. The color effect is magnificent ivory- 
half-expanded flowers. white, shading toward the center to a silvery-rose. 


These Six Hardy Ever Blooming Roses will bear the largest, most sweetly 
scented and brilliantly colored flowers, and will do well in every section of the 
country and shoulc be planted in the open ground in a deep rich ‘soil. After the 
plants are well started they do not need much cultivation, with proper protection 
they will live out of doors renee the Winter. We send all plants carefully packed, 
Ag elie by mail, direct from the green houses in Ohio and guarantee satisfaction. 

tis not often that Six Hardy Ever Blooming Rose Plants can be had free, 


We will send these Six Hardy Ever Blooming Roses, by mail 
postpaid, free to any subscriber who will send us one NEW sub- 
scription at Thirty-Five cents a year. By a new subscriber we mean 
one who does not now take The H. ousewife. Your own subscription will 
not secure the premium as itis offered FOR a new subscription, 


NOT WITH ONE. 


"A Address The Housewife 
RE 52 Duane St., New York. 


oe  . CD IAN can be made at home during spare 
a ee I AR § § time, -tinseling Postcards. Easy 


| ART CARD CO., 43 M. Lewis Block, Buffalo, N, ¥, 


j aaa B AKER? S 
Breakfast Cocoa 


@; § =6with the delzczous 
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eo jee the rich red- 


THE HOUSEWIFE 


LILIAN DYNEVOR RICE, Editor 


Published Monthly by The A. D. Porter Co., 52 Duane Street, New York. 
A. D. Porter, President. A.S. Michel, Treasurer. C. W. Corbett, Jr., Secretary. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Single subscriptions, Thirty-Five Cents a year in advance, __In requesting a change of address it is imperative that the old 
Single Copies, Five Cents. The postage is prepaid to all parts address be given as well as the new, and six weeks’ notice is 
of the United States. Subscribers in New York City must required. 
add 24 cents to the yearly price to pay for city delivery, and _ Ass subscriptions are always discontinued at the expiration 
those in Foreign Countries, including Canada, must add 24 of the time paid for, renewals should be promptly forwarded 
cents to the yearly subscription price, for necessary postage. because we cannot, asa rule, supply back numbers. The 

Please send. remittances by Post Office Money Order, Ex- receipt of the Magazine with a Pink Subscription Blank en- 
press Money Order, Bank Draft or Registered Letter. United closed indicates that your subscription has expired and should 
States postage stamps will be accepted at face value. be renewed without delay. 


natural flavor and 


brown color 


characteristic 


of this nigh 


grade “aere Address all..communications to The Housewife, 52 Duane Street, New York 


is made only 
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_ -FROM THE EDITOR’S LETTER BOX 
se “Who Shall Decide When’ Housewives Disagree ? 


In°THE HOUSEWIFE for February appeared the following contribution ; under the 
title « A Very Sane Protest ”: 


Registe: 
U.S. Vat. Office “~~ 


Walter Baker & Go. Ltd: 


Established 1780. DORCHESTER, . MASS. ; 


$7 


LADIES 


Write ¢c-day for a FREE sample of ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE, the antiseptic powder to shake into 
your shoes. It makes tight or new shoes feel easy. 
Relieves Corns, Bunions, Aching, Swollen, Smart- 
ing, Burning, Callous, Sore and Sweating Feet. 
Allen’s Foot-Ease keeps the feet cool and comforta- 
ble, 30,000 testimonials. Sold everywhere, or by mail, 
25¢. Don't accept any substitute: Address ‘for 
sample, Allen .S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N.Y. Lady 
Agents wanted everywhere. 


AGENTS—S$1.33 Per Hour 


Comer made it, so can_you. Swain says, ‘Best In prompt reply came several letters from which were selected the three here 
thing I ever struck.’’ Easy money maker. High 


Scteol bey sold 3@ boxes in 2 days—profit’ | Printed, because they voiced the general opinions of the others: 
$12.60. Agents get big repeat orders—build up 
steady businees. every nody ere ne spent 
Guaranteed for 4 months against holes in an 

toes. Send right back to us if not perfectly satisfac- From a Busy Woman 
tory. J. R. Valentine sold 600 pairs in SO hours 

—you can do as well—yes—better. Worn goods 


Feplaced.free—no. experience needed—we teach “Tam a very busy woman but I want to make objection to‘A Very Sane Protest’ recently 


you everything. Here’s your one bigchance— | printed. To keep abreast of the times I must literally snatch moments to read, and I manage 
don’t lose it—write today. Free samples. : : . , é 
THOMAS MFG. CO., 1984 Wayne St., DAYTON, OHIO | tO be able to converse at any time intelligently on the happenings of the day by reading while 


__. | attending to household duties. An open book or, magazine is always on my dresser, and in. 
stead of counting the wrinkles while brushing my hair or buttoning my waist I read a.para- 

Buy “Kalamazoo Komfort” Now g§ my wa a.para 
an ae Gicictens caah okt bebetetion wkied | ACEP O Or SO. I find I can keep the roast from burning and the potatoes boiling as easily with 
gives renewed energy and makes the hot, | a book in my hand or on the table as sitting idly waiting for them to cook. When I churn 


~!  gultry days cool and delightfal, Be truly . ; 4 
~% comfortable whou reading; resting | (for I live on a small farm) I have always something on hand to read. It takes only a few min- 


els.» “Often .we.read suggestions on slipping in improving reading while attending to 

~ household” tasks. Now, Sister Housewives,.imagine yourselves sitting down to read 
Wordsworth’s ‘Skylark’ for instance while, dinner is cooking. Would not your 
thoughts run somewhat like this? 


“ ¢ Fail to thee, bright spirit, bird thou never wert—’ 
(Is that meat burning ?) 
“¢ Higher still and higher from the earth thou springest * 
Like a cloud of fire—’ (Did I put enough water on those potatoes) 
The blue deep thou wingest and singing still dost soar, 
And soaring ever singest—(It’s time to take out that pudding), 


“My plan is ‘ Work while you work and play while you play.” What say the rest of you on 
the subject ? LENA P., of California.”’ 


Fach Gh a . ° . . . ° ° 

nd oa mesltetag éhulnr codecab. utes to read THE HousEwIFE editorials or the hints in our Circle, and they give me something 

, leally adjusting itaelf to every oat helpful and pleasant to think of. This mixing of work and play, if good reading can be called 
on, W oO 8 tor you, rite ° b : . ° 

and a us for free trial offer and catalogue | Play, is a good habit that can be acquired. I do not find it difficult to keep more than one 


No. 146, showing ten models of this chair | thing on my mind at once an no 
and. sixty other designs of summer furniture. Ask your dealer 8 y d " do t have poorly cooked food at our house, for no matter 


for Superior Quality lawn furniture and make your home eom- | how interested I am in a story or article the household duties are ever uppermost in my mind. 


fortable, attractive and distinetive, ; .. ‘ : : ° ° 
Kalamazoo Sled Co., 593 3rd St., Kalamazoo, Mich. Aside from an hour or so in the evening all my reading is Se aoM_B eee 5 oo 
vs 4a CNA ae ont.B.. , Ark.’ 


Uy 2 “T am a Semi-invalid, and I know there are many more women like myself who cannot settle 


40 DAY FREE TRIAL al right down to do up the required housework without a rest in the interim, and it is nearly im- 


So confident am I that simply wearing it will | Possible to rest if you lie down and keep on thinking you should be doing so and so. My plan 

No\ Permanently remove all j = ; . : ° ° 

Bia) Pail ittron witty Sanat aed Lge cid I | is to start a meal to cooking, seeing that fire and water will not require attention for say five or 

yy shapeliness speedily returning I know you will | ten minutes, then I flop on the couch and take my magazine or book and read all the short 

buy it. Try it at my expense. Write to-day. ic] Th ki d laid f hi ‘ ; x 

PROF Dept.26 No. 1800 | atticles I have skipped or laid up for this especial time, and as most short articles are in the 
RO ‘ BURNS. Broadway. New York | line of household helps, recipes, etc., each can be read in one or two minutes. I have the clock 


in sight and after reading an item I glance at the clock, Sometimes I can give myself as much 


ae Sion ; TELEGR APHY as twenty. minutes. Train yourself to do this and see how much time, worry and doctors’ bills 
[ E A p N ged you'can save. I am not.a shiftless housekeeper by any means, but I have learned about how 


From a Semi-Invalid 


BOOKKEEPING much coal. or wood will last a certain time, put all the meal to cook at once, then give myself 
OR SHORTHAND ten or fifteen minutes to make gravy, cut bread and dish up. I never attempt to read a long 


; .°| article or weighty problem or enticing story between spirts of work, but leave these until I 
BY MAIL-AT YOUR OWN HOME have a full hour’or the afternoon or evening. [B. B., of Iowa,” 


Taking Comfort Between Whiles 


“ While I fully agree with Lena P. that the entire attention should be given to really import- 
ant household duties, such as intricate cookery for instance, still my friends often ask me how 
1, manage to do so much reading and my answer is ‘ Oh, while the potatoes are boiling.’ Of 
course this is not literally true, for there are many other household duties which permit a brief 
rest between whiles, these little recesses helping out a busy day wonderfully. I havea com- 
fortable rocking chair in my kitchen and in fact was sitting in it reading Lena P.’s article while 
waiting for the flat irons to heat to press a waist before going to my afternoon work in my 
sewing-room. M. V. W., of Connecticut.”’ 


KOOL OOLOOr4 | 
XEXIXUT IPOOCK XII DY til you getour free catalog. 
EXIT 1 IDOOOCKTLTT | Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
DTAMTea Mot se akaRawem.’ ji 446 North 8t., Kokomo, Ind. 


Aside from the sensible arguments advanced these letters have value, for they show 


Mrs. Bradley’s Face | first of all, that THE HOUSEWIFE is carefully read, then what is read is thought over 
Wash removes moth, 5 ’ 


FACE WAS 


tan, freckles, pim. | and if not agreed to is promptly and good naturedly contradicted, which leads us to 


LJ § ples, ‘blackheads. | think that many of our readers would like occasional space in which to carry on a 
Prevents.wrinkles, oiliness and aging of the skin. Makes 


it soft, whiteand beautiful.“ By mail asc. Agents wanted. friendly argument on practical subjects. Here is one for instance: Is it better fora 
MRS. 6. S. BRADLEY."“D""—1921 Western Ave., Minneapolis,Minn. | busy woman to put up or purchase her preserves and canned goods, and why? Let 
ii Ree Tes On ~~ | the editors hear from those who have opinions. If the arguments are of sufficient 


Gs, ‘(Kish Bite Like buzety wolves | value we will print the best when space offers and pay for them at regular rates. As 


~~ “if you. use Magic Fish Lure. Best i i 

We oe flab Late. | Best | no manuscripts will be returned no stamps should be enclosed. 
_pulling them out, ‘Write yen A and get a 

w box tohelpintroduceit. Agents wanted. 

4 J.F.Gregory, Dept, 32, St. Louis,Mo 


Changing Addresses 


Six Weeks’ Notice must be given when a change of address is desired. That is, if 
the address on your July number is to be changed we must know of it by May rsth, 
as iG 45 as we begin to address the wrappers for THE HOUSEWIFE a month before mailing. 

wat COLORED U: S. VIEW POST CARDS 10 '| We cheerfully change the address of a subscriber moving from one permanent resi- 

y Ue All different... No trash. Our great C | dence to another, but unless it is positively necessary we trust our friends will not 

af @F EXCHANGE CLUB) Offer free. Send today. | make the request. In vacation season if subscribers will leave the necessary stamps 
_ IDEAL CO., Dept. 21, Dorchester, Mass. ‘ , ; ; z 
oy Sa nscatebe yeaa for forwarding a few numbers of the magazine with the carrier or postmaster we will 


not be put to the expense of changing our list twice in a single season. 
Large List. Vaudeville Sketches, : 
oh . Dialogs, Speakers, Hand Books, 
Drills, Operettas. etc. Cata- 
logue free T. 8S. DENISON. Puhe 
AIAN TEASE 


,lisher, Dept. 48 Chicago, Illinois. 


work. Samples and advice roc. 


rr V ae 


Old Dutch 


Cleanser has 
brought spick- 


and-span 


cleanliness 
and banished 
drudgery in 
millions 

of homes. 


Is It A 
Stranger 


To Your 


Home? 


You'll find 
it a friend 
in need and 


in deed! 


ITS MANY 
USES AND 
COMPLETE 
DIRECTIONS 


ON 


LARGE 
SIFTER- 
CAN, 10c 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
Join The Housewife Music Club 


A Wonderful Opportunity 


for Music Lovers to Get 


Music Lessons Free In Your Own Home 


_If you have a Piano, Organ, Violin, Gui- 
tar, Banjo, Cornet, Mandolin, or wish to 
learn to sing at sight any song, fill out the 
coupon which will admit ‘‘ Housewife ” 
readers to this Music Club. 

The lessons to members of this Club will 
be free and will be given in your own 
home, one lesson weekly. Your only ex- 
pense will be the cost of postage and the 
music you use, which will only average 
about two cents a day. 

Every member of the family should take 
advantage of this great opportunity to learn 
to play a musical instrument. It does not 
matter whether you are an absolute begin- 
ner or an advanced pupil. Members of 
this Club will be started at. the very begin- 
ning if necessary, or at any point where 
previous study will enable you to begin. — 

Thousands of Housewife readers who 
have taken lessons and are now pupils 
write in the highest terms of praise of their 
success and progress in music. 

This Club has been organized for the 
very reason that no greater service can be 
done the readers of this paper than to make 
it possible for them to get this free musical 
training in their homes, | 


NO MATTER WHERE THEY MAY LIVE. 


Don’t say you THINK youcannot learn. 
Fill out the coupon and see how simple and 
easy it is made for you to learn to read 
any piece of music. It is made just as easy 
and simple to tune the Violin and other 
string instruments. 

Remember people in every part of the 
world have learned music of this wonderful 
School, and the opportunity is yours to-day 
if you will send the attached coupon. 

If you have studied music and wish to 
further advance yourself or to equip your- 
self for teaching any instrument, join this 
Club. The work given will be systematic, 
aoe ey the best class of music will be 
used. 


ner and an advanced pupil. You can do 
as well: 

FULTON, Mo., Aug. 3. 
U.S. School of Music, New York: 

Dear Sirs:—You will please stop the 
lessons for Vera E. Castle for a few weeks, 
as we are going to leave home. I will 
write again when we want them renewed. 

I want to tell you that our little girl has 
been elected Organist of the Junior Ep- 
worth League of the M. E. Church, South, 
after taking 50 of vour lessons, and-at the 
age of 12 years. That is speaking well of 
your School. Yours resp, 

J. G. CASTLE. 


GRANITE FALLS, Minn., Sept. 25th. 
U.S. School of Music: 

Dear Sirs:—Have enjoyed studying my 
‘Beethoven Sonatas Pathetic.” I have 
had a great many compliments on my 
progress, and will say that while I have 
been a teacher and student for a great 
many years, I have not had any in- 
struction where I have learned so much 
in so short a time. I know I shall be 
able to help and influence others to take 
a course in your school. I want to ask if, 
after completing the course of 96 lessons 
which I have at present, do you give a Post- 
Graduate Course? 
with my piano lessons? I do not like to 
stop—would feel lost without my weekly 
lessons. Also, can or would you allow me 
to take two piano lessons a week ? 

Yours respectfully, 
EDYTHE FORTIER. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 30 A, 
225 Fifth Aye., New York : 

Please send “ Housewife” Club offer and further 
information, as I wish to learn to play the ‘instru- 
ment before which Ihave marked X, (It is under- 
stood there is to be no canvassing): 


Remember also that it is not necessary GUITAR 
to know anything about music or your in- Bh ietG 


strument, but se this Club to-day and you 
will soon be playing. 
- The following letters are from a begir- 


A Cereal Story 


They walked among the shredded wheat, 
When grape-nuts were in season ; 

He asked her why she seemed so sweet, 
She answered: “There’s a reason”— 


Effect. 


Stella: “Whenever we ask to vote, men 
say to darn socks.” 

Bella: “That’s because they get cold 
feet.” 


Married Men’s Troubles 


It was married 
men’s night at the 
revival meeting. 

“Let all you hus- 
bands who have 
troubles in your 
minds stand up!” 
shouted the emo- 
tional preacher at 
the height of his 
spasm. 

Instantly every 
man in the church 
rose to his feet ex- 
cept one. 

“Ah!” exclaimed 
the preacher, peering 
out at this lone sit- 
ter, who occupied a 
chair near the door 
and apart from the 


Rather, can I go on 
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“Almost as Necessary as the Cook” 


Speaking of Ivory Soap, a Cincinnati woman recently 
made the statement that it is “almost as necessary as 


the cook.” 


It is. You can keep house without a cook, but not with- 
out soap. You must have it; and the purer it is, the better. 
Ivory Soap is pure—purer than soaps that sell for five 
times its price; very much purer than any soap that sells 


at or anywhere near its price. 
And because of its purity, lvory Soap 


is available for 


scores of purposes for which ordinary soaps are unsafe 


and unsatisfactory. 


More and more, American housekeepers appreciate 
that fact. More and more, they realize that Ivory Soap is 


if 
i 


‘““"Tis better to laugh than to be sighing, 
For a while then resolve to be gay.’’ 


A Delicate Proposal 

A Scotchman who had survived three 

‘ wives and who had a fourth in contem- 
plation, decided up- 
on a delicate meth- 
od of proposing to 
the latest object of 
his affections. Ac- 
cordingly, he took 
her to walk one 
afternoon and_ be- 
fore she realized 
where their  foot- 
steps. tended they 
had arrived at the 
graveyard, where 
his lost loves lay 
buried. Standing 
before the three 
tombstones he said: 
“There lies Jean- 
nie, there lies Gris- 
sel, there lies Mag- 
gie, and,” he added, 


others. “You are pointing to the next 
one in a million.” vacant space and 
“It ain’t that,” Didn’t Want Any taking her hand ten- 
piped back this one, derly, “How wad 
helplessly, as the “Please, ma’am,” said the servant, “there’s you like to lie 
rest of the congrega- * Poor man at the door with wooden legs.” — there ?” 
‘ Why, Mary,” answered the mistress, in a ee 
tion turned to gaze i 
ctels iat tei reproving tone, “what can we do with wooden Fidgetty 
suspiciously at iim. Jegs? Tell him we don’t want any.” Te i 
“T can’t get up; I’m “ Kitty,” said her 
paralyzed |” mother, rebukingly, 
“How many times have I told you, you 
must sit still when you are at the table.” 
Her Reply “J can’t, mamma,” protested the little 


A prominent man called to condole 
with a lady on the death of her hus- 
band, and concluded by saying: “Did 
he leave you much ?” 

“Nearly every night,” was the reply. 


girl, “ I’m a fidgetarian.” 


If She Had Her Choice 


A gentleman who finds great amuse- 
ment in telling his wife which lady of 


their acquaintance he will select as her 
successor when she dies, and who, one 
day, had been teasing her with number- 
less mock serious allusions to the subject, 
suddenly called their little daughter to 
him and asked her, shaking with laughter 
at his own wit: ; 

“Madeline, how would you like to have 
a stepmother ?” 

The child considered for a moment 
and then, with great earnestness replied : 

“I think I’d much rather havea step- 
father, if you please, papa.” 


A Bargain 


Nell: “Isn’t she a peculiar girl? She 


wouldn’t look at him when he was rich, 
but now, after he’s lost all his money, 
she accepts him.” | 

Belle: “Well, you know how 
every woman is to get anything 
reduced.” 


crazy 
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Masculine Vanity 


Mrs. Plymouth Rock: “Isn’t it ridiculous the airs Wyandotte . 
Chantecler is putting on, because he’s heard some Frenchman has 
He says the family name 
is in everybody’s mouth and before long all the fashionable ladies 


written a play about one of his relatives ? 


will be running after him.” 


Mrs. Leghorn: “Well, when folks begin running after chickens it 
generally means there’s going to be something in somebody’s mouth, 
and my advice to Wyandotte is not to lose his head over the matter 
or he’ll get himself in hot water.” 


a product on which they can rely. It is pure. And purity, 
in soap, is as necessary as it is in food. 


| | 
Ivory Soap... .99%%0 Per Cent. Pure 


Consoled 


It was after the distribution of prizes 
at a Sunday-school. 

“Well, did you get a prize?” asked 
Johnny’s mother, 

“No,” answered Johnny, “but I got 
‘horrible mention.’ ” 


Still Thinks So 


“And does your husband still think 
you are an angel?” 

“Oh, yes! At least he seems to think 
I don’t need any new clothes.” 


Never Get Beyond 


“There are some people who never get 
beyond a certain age,” said the brass- 
buttoned man at the Pennsylvania rail- 
road gates—“the unmarried woman who 
never gets beyond twenty-five, and the 
child who travels who never reaches the 
age of five.” 


Mistake in Order 


“Ma’m, here’s a man at the door with 
a parcel for you.” 

“What is it, Bridget?” 

“Tt’s a fish, ma’am, and it’s marked 
CG . Qa Bat 

“Then make the man take it straight | 
back to the dealer. 


I ordered trout.” 


Desperate Straits 

“What do you 
think of a man with 
a rip in his coat and 
only three buttons on 
his vest ?” 

“ He should either 
get married or di-— 
vorced.” 


Her Own Faul 

Mistress: “I don’t 
want you to have so 
much company.” 

Domestic: “Well, 
mum, if you were 
more agreeable you 
would have more too.” 
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HE rain,” said Mrs. Wylie, plain- 
tively, “is running off the point of 
that umbrella rib, right down the 
back of my neck. If you could 
hold it over just a little—” 

Mr. Wylie gave a snort of des- 
peration, and grabbed the um- 
brella handle firmly with both 
hands. The wind made a sud- 

den gleeful bounce in under its concave top, and he 

staggered. Setting his teeth, he stopped abruptly, in 
the effort to regain his balance and at the same time 
prevent the umbrella from blowing wrong side out, and 
the rear portion of his ankles came into violent contact 
with some object just behind, which was evidently un- 
prepared for his sudden pause. : 

“ The deuce !” ejaculated Mr, Wylie. 

He painfully craned his neck around, a slender rivu- 
let from his hat brim deluging his collar the while, and 
saw cowering at his heels a brown and white dog of 
medium size, its ribs painfully apparent under its short 
coat of draggled hair. 

“Don’t kick at him, Harry,” said his wife; “He 
probably has no home, and is following us because he 
is attracted by our appearance. __I always feel compli- 
mented when a stray dog follows me upon the street. 
They say that the instinct of animals is unerring in 
that respect.” 

“If Azs instinct is unerring,” retorted Mr. Wylie 
vengefully, “he will prove it by keeping out of my reach. 
I look enough like an ancient ruin as it is, without hav- 
ing my trouser legs plastered with wet hair. Thank 
goodness, we’re here. Ten minutes more of this would 
develop webs between my toes.” 

Taking advantage of an instant’s lull in the wind, 
they charged madly up the steps of a pretty cottage, 
whose wide porch offered a sheltering relief from the 
fury of the storm. : 

“ My rubbers are full of water,” sighed Mrs. Wylie, 
emptying them out over the railing. “Harry, that tie 
of yours couldn’t have been a good one. The color 
has run down in streaks all over your shirt front.” 

“ That isn’t from my tie,” he said witheringly, “ it’s 
from my vitals. I’m water-soaked clear to the core. Where 
are you going?” as his wife suddenly ran down the 
steps and whisked around the end of the porch, follow- 
ed by a dripping streak of brown and white. 

“I thought I’d go around and come in the other way,”’ 
she called back cheerfully, but in ‘spite of her joyous 
tone Mr. Wylie sighed, as he 
inserted his latch key in the 
door. 


V4 “ She is going to take 
“UNS. that cur into the base- 
: ment and dry him off,” 
he said with 
resignation. 
“What are 
you going to 
do with that 
brute?” he in- 
% quired of his 
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By Julia Hempstead 


Illustrated By 
Wilson C.Dexier 


wife next morning, regarding with disfavor the dis- 
reputable-looking beast that sat bolt upright behind 
her chair at breakfast. “Going to keep him?” 

“ Certainly not,” she replied, *“ I donot like his color ; 
and anyhow, you know I have no fancy for mongrels. 
When I have a dog, it must be a pure bred Scotch col- | 
lie. But I already have a plan for disposing of him. 
Iam going to give him to Willie Nettleton. | Mrs. 
Nettleton was telling me only last week that she had 
about decided to let Willie keep a dog. And I should 
feel quite easy in my mind to send him there, because 
they are so considerate in their treatment of animals. I 
shall take him over this afternoon.” 

When Mr. Wylie came home to dinner, he sprang up 
the steps two at a time, walked briskly into the dusky 
hall, and fell over the dog, lying curled at the foot of 
the stairs. The terrified animal fled howling to the 
kitchen, whence Mrs. Wylie hurriedly emerged, anxiety. 
written large upon her countenance. 

“ What is the matter, Harry ?” she exclaimed, as her 
husband slowly picked himself up, holding the bridge 
of his nose, which felt as though it had been broken. 

“ Nothing at all, my dear,” he answered, with ad- 
mirable self-control. “ I—er—was: a little surprised 
to see the dog. I thought you were going to take him 
over to Nettleton’s ?” 

“J did,” replied she; “But they had already got 
Willie a dog—just yesterday. Think how exasperating ! 
So of course I brought him home again.” 

Through dinner the dog lay under the edge of Mrs. 
Wylie’s dress, from out which shelter he gazed at the 
master of the house with dully reproachful eyes. 

“ What are you going todo with him?” asked Mr. 
Wylie, again, after regarding him thoughtfully for some 
time. 

“ T have decided,” responded his wife, “to let Mrs. 
Morton have him. She was here this morning, and she 
said he resembled her dog that died two years ago. 
She seemed quite touched when she spoke of it. So 
when I got back from the Nettletons’, I telephoned to 
her, and she said she would be glad to have him.” | 

“It is a good way over there.” 

“ Yes, but I shall not take him myself. I asked Joe 
Manning to go. I will pay his carfare, of course, and 
give himadime. It will be worth that much to see 


the poor stray creature well provided for.” 

When Mr. Wylie returned from town the next day, 
the first object that met his gaze was the dog, standing 
in a thoughtful attitude upon the front steps. 
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“ Wouldn’t Mrs. Morton take him?” he said without 
preamble, when he found his wife. 

«¢ She didn’t have a chance,” she returned with in- 
dignation. “I always knew Joe Manning was stupid, 
but I did think he had sense enough to go to an ad- 
dress that was written plainly on a piece of paper. But 
he got within three blocks of it; wandered around for 
half. an hour in the most idiotic fashion, and then 
brought the dog home again. I telephoned an explan- 
ation to Mrs. Morton, and promised to start Joe out 
again to-morrow.” 

As Mr. Wylie swung himself off the street car the 
next afternoon, his wife came running out of the corner 
drug store, a fresh magazine in her hand. Her hair 
was blowing in curls around her pretty forehead, and 
there was a most becoming flush upon her cheeks. 

“ Trenfer and his wife are coming out.to spend the 
evening,” he said, giving an affectionate squeeze to the 
hand she laid upon his arm. “ By 'the way, I suppose 
you got rid of the dog?” 3 

“ Yes,” she laughed, “ but only by dint of consider- 
able effort. | Joe took him over this morning, and ac- 
tually found the right place. But the dog was frighten- 
ed, poor fellow, and while Mrs. Morton. was trying to 
get him into the house, he broke away from her and 
ran. Joe couldn’t catch him, and they both got back 
here about the same time. But Joe took him again this 
afternoon, and succeeded in tying him up in the back 
yard. I feel so relieved, for I know he will have a good 
home,” | 

As they approached the house, there was a slight 
rustle under the front steps, and something crawled 
slowly out, with a welcoming yawn and much stretch- 
ing of long hind legs. 

“ Well, by Jove!” said Mr. Wylie. 

Mrs. Wylie sat weakly down upon the bottom step, 
and the dog instantly took advantage of the opportunity 
to crawl into her lap. | 

«‘ He seems to know you, all right,” said her husband 
gloomily. “If it wasn’t for that, I’d think perhaps it 
was another one. How do you account for it?” 

“ ] don’t account for it,” she replied. “ But hurry in, 
please, for I hear the telephone bell ringing.” 

“Mrs. Morton says,” said Mr. Wylie, returning after 
two minutes at the telephone, “that the dog howled like 
a banshee every moment that he was there, and finally 
gnawed through his rope and ran. © She says that as 
he seems so unwilling to submit to adoption, she be- 
lieves she doesn’t care to attempt it again.” 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. 
Wylie, sadly, “I shall have: 
to think up something else, 
I suppose.” 

In her busy planning for 
the entertainment of her 
evening’s guests, 
she forgot about 
the dog until the 
bell rang... 

“Oh, Harry !” 
she exclaimed, 
“Lock Jack up 
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He manifested his pleasure in the presence of guests. by. springing up with joyous abandon 
immaculate ° 


against 


in the kitchen. He will bark, and put his feet up against 
Mrs. Trenfer’s dress.” 

With an agile swoop, Mr. Wylie captured the sur- 
prised dog, and bore him off to ignominious confinement. 
Then, after a hurried retreat to the bath-room to brush 
the hair off his coat, he. entered upon the duties as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

“Mrs. Trenfer, do sing something,” said Mrs. Wylie, 
when a part of the evening had passed; “1 haven't 
heard you for so long.” 

After some urging, Mrs. Trenfer took: her place at t the 
piano, and played a few bars of prelude. As the first 
strains of the song vibrated through the room, a low, 
mournful howl sounded on their ears. Mrs. Trenfer 
paused for an instant, confused, then began again. 

Again came the howl, low but agonized, and i increasing 
both in volume and intensity. It was accompanied: by 
an appalling crash; and as Mrs. Wylie rushed:to the 
kitchen door, the dog tempestuously emerged. «He was 
dripping with something which was both juicy and 
sticky, but his condition seemed i in no-wise to disconcert 
him. He manifested his pleasure in’ the: presence. of 

guests, by springing up with joyous abandon against 

first Mrs. Trenfer’s dainty dress, then her ‘husband’s im- 
maculate trousers. His forcible .incarceration in the 
basement resulted in a series of piercing and long con- 
tinued yelps, which se fe omy with the departure of the 
guests. 

“It was because he got so lonesome, being shut up in 
the kitchen,” tearfully explained. Mis. Wylie, as she 
washed the dog in the bath-tub. “And -when Mrs. 
Trenfer began to sing, he simply couldn’t ‘stand’ it— 
some dogs ave that way, you know—so he howled, and 
tried to climb out of the window. © That is how he 
came to knock over the fruit salad. -I+ think I should 


commit suicide, only that I -know Mrs. Trenfer’s: dress _ 


was a muslin, and will wash. And he can_take®* his 
suit to acleaner’s. But it was dreadful. And Mr. Tren- 
fer might so easily get you in line for promotion at the 
office ; “but he never will now !” 

« Never mind, Dolly,” said Mr. Wylie, consolingly, “I 
can’t bear to see you cry. After all, it seems to me that 
the main question is to get the dog disposed of.” 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Wylie, wiping her eyes; “I’m going 
to try again. I’ve been thinking about Winifred:Barker. 
She is very delicate, and cannot play out of doors, and it 
may be that her mother would let her have him to amuse 
her. That would bea perfectly ideal home for him. I 
shall see about it to-morrow.” 

The. next afternoon Mrs. Wylie.tripped . into her hus- 


first Mrs. 


~ says it is a beauty. 


. quite ill yesterday, 


., But it zs awful. 
But I am going to try again. | believe T can find a home. 


The Housewife for -May, 1910 


Trenfer’s dainty’ dress,» then her husband's : 


band’s office, looking very charming in her natty walking 
suit. Animation was in her manner. Mr. Wylie looked 
warily past her. down- the corridor as he*let her in, but 
she was alone. , 

“What do you think?” she bubbled breathlessly ; 
“ That idea of mine was a perfect inspiration ! Winifred 
fell in love with Jack at first sight. Her mother said it 
was so thoughtful. of me to ve him, over; and he 
seemed perfectly willing to stay.” 

Mr. Wylie walked ree, across “ais room and took 
up his hat. 

" Come, Dolly," he said, “ Let us go out and get some 
ice cream.’ 

“ Nina Brent is going to bring Hae Ninos cat’ over to 
show me,” said Mrs. Wylie a couple of days later. “ She 
I don’t ‘know that I-specially care 
for Angora cats, but of course—oh, there’s the bell. I 
wonder if that is she.” : 


-She hurried to the door. There was an instant’s 


- tumult, and. the’ brown and white dog tore into the par- 


lor. He seemed glad to see Mr. Wylie, and greeted him 
with marked fHetdliinees. Mrs. Wylie came in, holding 


a square of paper between her thumb and finger. 


“Here is the note,” she said dully. 
He took it and read: 


My DEAR MRs. WYLIE: 

I know you will be pained to hear that Winifred was taken 
The doctor is much alarmed about her, 
and advises an immediate change of climate ;'so we start to- 
morrow for Colorado. I send Carson over with the dear, little 


* dog. Thank you so much for your thoughtful kindness. 


Yours cordially, 
LETITIA BARKER. 


‘“ The deuce !” éjaculana: Mr.. Wylie. He stretched 


‘his legs out before him, plunged his hands deep into his 


pockets, and with his chin sunk upon his chest, regarded 
darkly the gambols of the playful animal, as it sprang 
facetiously about. Mrs. Wylie’s feet. 
“ Dorothy,” he said sternly, “ that dog can be handed 
over.to a policeman, and taken to the pound and killed !” 
“Oh, Harry,” she cried, “ How can you even suggest 
such a thing? Poor, affectionate, trusting little beast. 


It is commencing to get on my nerves. 


for him.out in the country. Dogs are better off in the 
country, anyhow. They have so much more’ liberty 
there. I shouldn’t be surprised if the Drakes would take 
him. I am going to write and find out.” 

“Dear Mrs. Wylie, how do you do?” gurgled a femi- 
nine voice; “And Mr..Wylie, I’m so glad to find you 


trousers 


here, too. I found the door ajar,so I tapped, and walked 
right in. I want you both to see Angelica.” 

And Miss Brent rustled into the room, bearing a large 
and ‘sullen-looking Angora cat, which she deposited ten- 
derly in the center of the floor. 

Instantly there was a bark, a scramble, and then a 
mix-up of yelps, yowls, spitting, and gray.and brown fire- 
works through the room, over the table, chairs and pane, 
punctuated with wild shrieks from both women. 

“] think I was_ never so upset in my life,” said Mrs. 
Wylie trembling, when the riot had been quelled, and the 
caller had made unceremonious ‘exit, with her treasure, 
snarling and rigid, clasped - tightly in-her arms. . “Two 
of my lace curtains are torn, and my Worcester vase is 
smashed into fragments. You needn’t laugh, Mr. Wylie. 


-I am afraid: Nina Brent will never forgive me, and look 


at the tufts of hair-all over my Persian rug!” 

“The Drakes will take him,” she announced jubilantly 
a few days later. 

“JT had a letter from Mrs. Drake to-day, and she is 
quite pleased with the idea.” 

« How are you going to get him there?” inquired Mr. 
Wylie sarcastically. “ Go yourself and take him, I 
suppose ?” 

“No, it won’t be necessary. Mr. Loomis travels, you 
know, and he goes through Hatbury every week. He 
makes his next trip on Wednesday, and he will see that 
Jack - gets there all right’; and Mr. Drake will meet the 
train.’ 

Wednesday morning Mr, Wylie said, “ I’d like to take 
you to Krobik’s recital this afternoon. It’s going to be 
fine, they say. I'll get tickets as soon as I go down; and 
you can meet me at the office at two.” 

“ That will be lovely,” she said, “I will take jack to 
the train at 1.40, and come right over to the office.” 

At twelve o’clock Mr. Wylie answered the telephone, 
and his wife’s voice, a little tremulous, said, “ Is that you, 
Harry? Did you get those tickets? Oh, I’m so sorry, 
but I’m afraid I can’t go. I just got a special delivery 
letter from Mrs. Drake. She can’t take the dog. When 
the hired giri found out about it, she was furious; said 
she hated dogs, and if they were going to get one, she 
would leave immediately. So, of course, they had to 
give up the idea. ‘ What’s that got to do with the reci- 
tal?? Why, I can’t go away and leave him; you know 
he howls so when he’ s shut up, and the Bleckers, right 
next door, don’t like it. It makes old Mr. Blecker ner- 
vous. ‘Turn him loose?’ Oh, I can’t do that. He 
tracks Mrs. Dorsey’s front porch all up, and it makes 

(Continued on page 24) © 


He. Becareful, love. Idon’t 
want you to scorch those pink 
fingers of yours. 

She. No danger, Charles, I 
am very skillful. This is noth- 
ing to the gas-range. I ama 
‘regular salamander by this time. 
It is amazing what three weeks’ 
housekeeping will teach even a 
greenhorn, 

He. Certainly it is quite a 
change—from greenhorn to sala- 
mander in less than a month! 
What will be the next transfor- 
. mation? From salamander to 
 termagant, perhaps ! 


She. Now, Charlie, what is a 
termagant ? 
Fle. Blamed if I know, ex- 


actly, my dear. Hold !—as they © 
say on the stage--a thought strikes 
me! Why not consult the diction- 
ary your Uncle Zephania gave us 
for a wedding-gift?) We may 
never use it again, you know! 

She. Don’t make fun of Uncle Zephania. ° 
just like him ! 

He. (Rising, and bringing to the table a heavy adic- 
tionary, which he drops with a bang.) Precisely. His 
figure, his airy lightness, and his profound learning— 
~ bound in calf. But what was the word? 


Time : 


It was 


She. Termagant. 
Fle. How does it go? T-u-r, I suppose. 
She. No, sir. That’s one point for Vassar against .. 
. Yale.  It.is t-e-r. 
Fle. Sure! (He turns over the pages.) 1 was just 
testing your education, darling. Ah !—here it is: “Ter- 


magant,—a brawling, turbulent, scolding or abusive 
woman; a shrew.” Isn’t it remarkable, Kathleen ? 


She. Isn’t what remarkable ? 
Fle. My second-sight—divination—power of proph- 
ecy! (Slaps the dictionary and closes tt.) Think how 


unerringly, how marvelously, out of all the words in the 
_ English language I hit upon just the exact one! First, 
_ greenhorn; second, salamander; third, termagant. 
- There’s something prophetic in it, Kathleen. Beware 
—the word sprang up, like a jack-in-the- box, out of my 
. subliminal consciousness. 

She. Why do you talk such nonsense? (She rises, 
_ and carries away the coffee-tray.) You didn’t know 
_ what the word meant! 


He. That’s the unaccountable part of the whole 
proceeding. 
She. (Returning to the table, and seating herself.) 


It was only an accident. You 
might just as well have called 
me a—a—a (hesitating.) 
ffe. You see? It can’t 
be anything else. I defy 
you to think of another word 
that will round 
out the evolu- 
tion. (Repeats 
in a jing ling 
way .) 


—— Wh f\ 
| AZ 


“If mild measures won't serve——” 


In vain she tries. The lady can’t 
Escape the fatal “ Termagant.” 
A greenhorn first, the Fates demand her 
Change into a salamander. 
In vain her struggles ; adamant 
Could not resist— 
She. (Rises and pretends to gag him with a napkin.) 
If mild measures won’t serve. 
He. (Catching both her hands, and holding her help- 


less.) Why, then you'll be a shrew—a termag—(stops . 


short, seeing she ts not pleased.) There, there, my 
love. I hope I didn’t hurt*you? 

She. You forget how strong you are, Charles. 
(Rubs her wrists gently, as of they hurt her.) Men are 
far too rough. 

ffe. You're not really hurt. 

She, Oh,no. But I’d rather be serious. 
I want you to do something to please me. 

fle. Certainly. What is it? 

She. No—thank you. But there’s something I for- 
got to speak about when you went away this morning. 
Your ardent farewells drove it out of my mind. 

ffe. Sorry, sweetheart. I find it hard to remember 


You see, 


The present. 
quite a month. Scene.—Dining-room ina flat. Just after dinner. 
at the table, over the coffee. 
the lamp under the French coffee-fot. 


that, I'll find you waiting for me” at home. 
_those long-drawn, lingering farewells of our ‘engage-_ 
But 


female infant? 
was in the chocolate-fudge period. 


Want some money? - 
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By Tudor Jenks . 
Characters : 


fle ts smoking a eaparetes. 


ment days have become something of a habit. 
what was the important matter you forgot? 

She. It’s the.Brantford affair. _ : 

He. “Brantford affair?” Sounds like the title of a 
detective story;but I’m hanged if,.it.conveys any clear 
idea:to my mind. . 


She. Why, Alice Brantford’s coming out. Her 


debutante party is coming out to-night. 


‘Goodness me! . That child—that 
Why, I thought she still, | 


He. ° 


She. And we’ve got to be there! 

‘He. . Sorry, ‘my dear, but it’s flatly 
impossible. 

She. 


Nt Prviiead for you, too. 
(Rising from the table.) That's 
‘ahaa for I cannot go. | 

She. Why not? 

He. 1 havean engagement for this very 
evening that may take me only an hour, and yet may 
keep me ’till the small hours. I wish you had told me 
of this—for I could have postponed the thing, 

She. Postpone itnow. Telephone. 

He. It’s too late now. I’m sorry, but I promised 
to go, and there are reasons why I prefer to go, also. 

She. But so did I promise, for you. One of our 
promises must be broken—that is inevitable, you must 
admit. ; 

He. Yes. But you see, my dear, you promised 
without knowing that I would be able to go. 


She. (After looking at him a moment or two in 
silence.) But I knew / could go. And you will have 
to take me. 

fle. (Very mildly, but firmly.) Kathleen dear, I 


should be glad to go with you, but it is impossible. 
She. (Quickly.) I shan’t go without you. 
fle. (Courteously.) That is as you like, of course. 


She. But what is your engagement ?—a bridge- 
party? 
He. No, dear. It is a private matter—and partly a 


business matter. 

She. What about? 

fle. I cannot tell you. It is confidential. Now 
please don’t ask me anything at all concerning it, for 
not one word can I say. The business side of it is 
nothing personal to me—or you know I’d tell you, dear, 

She. (Obstinately.) But I havea right to know. I 
am your wife. 

édé. 1 Tae, 
drop the subject. 
coupe, if you like. 

She. I tell you, I won’t stir a step without you ! 
And we must go. (She speaks slowly, but very firmly.) 

fle. (Shaking his finger warningly) Ah, Kath- 
leen !—beware of the termagant ! 

She. (Out of temper.) This is no joking matter. 

fle. (Very seriously.) Now, my dear, don’t lose your 
good sense. You will probably know all about the 
matter in a day or two. ‘Till then, 
you will have to trust me. I can’t tell 
all, and I prefer not to tell any. 


But not my business-partner. Let us 
I’ll send you to the Brantfords in a 


She. Will you telephone, and make 
sure? 

He. Yes. Just to satisfy you. But 
I shall have to ask you to step into 
the next room while I make the in- 
quiry. 

She. (Lrritated.) Well, Charles, I 


simply won’t do it. It is absurd your 
having secrets from me. 
fle. (Gently.) Nothing that you 
should know, Kathleen, on my word. 
She. Then you can’t trust me? 
fle. It is no question of trusting. 
There is no reason why I should yield 
—and some reasons why I should not. 
She. (Losing contral of herself.) 


(x RTH 
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Mr. Charles’ Sprague, Mrs. Charles Sprague, married not 
The young couple discovered 
She, as the curtain rises, extinguishes 


‘Besides, 


you, if Iam to’ play the Katharine / 
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“Oh—spare me words you do not mean!” 


I don’t care what they are. I am 
“no child that you should keep 
ae from me. 

(Very decisively. ) Kath- 
ab gebnte of this. You are 
acting absurdly. Like Falstaff, 
I will. give no reasons upon 
compulsion. You have my word 
that the matter is nothing that 

~ you need not know, which is suffi- 
cient explanation. 

She. You never spoke to me 
in such a tone before, Charles. 
Do you think I am a Katharine 
with whom you can play Petru- 


chio ? 
Fle. J hope so! 
She. You hope so! Good 


heavens! Charles, what do you 
mean?» Do you wish to play 
the household tyrant ? 

He. (Looking at his watch.) 
I have just fifteen minutes to 
spare, and even if it should be a 
bad quarter of an hour, I be- 


‘liéve “we can well spend it. in coming to an under- 
__ Standing on this old question . 


She. “The Taming ofithe Shrew?” (Bitterly.) 
You will need more than the quarter-hour, I promise 
I may have my 


own conception of the part. I should be glad to revise 


it a little—and’to make a new ending ! 
‘Fle. 
She. 


There is no other ending possible, 
And why not, I should like to know? 
He. Because, unless Petruchio 
prevails—there zs no ending. 
She. Why can’t the hus- 
band yield? 
Fle. If he does—the wife 
will play Petruchio. 
She. Well? And, if either, 
why not she? 
fle. Because no man can 
play Katharine without con- 
verting the comedy into a 
tragedy of slain manhood. 
And without respect for her 
husband no woman will or can 
make a home. Therein lies 
the wisdom of Katharine—as 
noble a woman as Shakespeare 
ever drew! I do not expect 
even Imogen. 
She, (lndignantly.) 
spise Katharine. 
fle. (Coolly.) 1 doubt it. 
She. (Going to the bookcase, 
and taking down the volume of 
Shakespeare.) Here, listen: 
“ Katharine, that cap of yours becomes you not. 
Off with that bauble, throw it under foot !” 
Is that wifely obedience?—or, what is it! She taps 
the page with her finger as tf her temper was rising.) 
fle. (Taking the book.) Permit me,dear. (Reads.) 


“ T am ashamed that women are so simple, 
To offer war where they should kneel for peace: 
Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway. 
When they are bound to serve, love, and obey.”’ 


I de- 


“Is that wifely obedience ? 
or what is it?” 


Now, sweetheart, what have you to say in answer to 
that? Does he not present in few words the contrast 
between the obedient wife and the termagent in very 
telling fashion ? 

She. (Taking the book from him and replacing tt in 
the bookcase in an impatient way.) Come, Charles, do 
stop. I cannot stand that sort of thing any longer. 
You say you have only a few minutes more. Let me 
tell you why we must go to the Brantfords. Mrs. 
Brantford said that— 

He. (Bowing politely and keeping an. unruffied 
countenance in marked contrast to her growing anger.) 
Pardon the interruption; I haven’t time to listen to Mrs. 
Brantford’s dogmas on anything. Understand, once 


for all, you may go to their house if you choose. I 
will not, because I promised this evening elsewhere, 
for a right purpose. 


Neither ought I to tell you why 
I cannot go, 
and so you 
will not 

know — yet. 
Petruchio or 
no Petru- 
chio, that is 
the situation. 

She. (Bit- 
ing her lip 
as Uf to re- 
strain her 
tears), and 
making off 
to the oppo- 
site side of 
the room.) | 
think you are 
a—a—a ty- 


Page 6 


rant. (Put her hands to her eyes as tf about to cry.) 
sorry that I ever— 

He. ‘Oh—spare me words you do not mean! Now, 
I’m going to get some papers I need. Ina few min- 
utes I shall come back to say good night. You will 
think this over while I’m gone, and when I return you 
will give me a kiss, and wish me Godspeed on an 
errand you will be glad of. . (He turns and leaves the 
room without giving her achance to reply. She stands 
leaning against the table, at first frowning. Gradually 
her face “clears. Soon he is heard coming back, where- 
upon she turns very slowly so as toavert her face Jrom 
him as he enters. CHARLES stands in the doorway look- 
ing at her silently. Lt 1s impossible to tell from her back 
whether she is laughing or crying. After a moment’s 
pause he steps forward resolutely towards her and stands 
2. front of her but does not offer to touch her.) 

He. Come, dear, I am going. Is it—the termagant? 

(She turns quickly, and smtles up in his face half shy- 
ly, half poutingly, he embraces and kisses her. Then 
after a moment's silence, she sighs and speaks with an air 
of happiness.) 

She. Oh, Charles! how glad I am that I didn’t marry 
a milk-and- water man! I don’t think a woman ever real- 
ly admires a man who lets her have her own way, and I 
believe that is the main reason why I loved you from the 
beginning—because you are so resolute and steadfast. 


Tm 


-The Housewife for May, 1910 


I’m going to trust you, dear. Not because you insist 
that I shall, but because I love you and have perfect con- 
fidence in you. Am I right? (She takes his face between 
her hands and looks earnestly in his eyes. 
ment they stand in this attitude without speaking, then 
he smiles and takes her hands in his while he speaks.) 

He. You shall soon see whether youare right or not. 
How glad I am that my wife is the woman I was sure 
all along she. was—one who can yield because she 
chooses. (He hisses her.) And now, my wife, I am go- 
ing to say “ good-bye,” and ask you to leave me while I 
send a very necessary telephone message which concerns 
the secret duty that requires my absence from you this 
evening. I think you know without my assurance that 
your confidence and affection are not misplaced. Good- 
bye, again sweetheart. 

(He kisses his hand to her as she leaves the room, smit- 
ing back at him over her shoulder. When the door closes 
behind her he steps to the telephone and rings.) 


Hle.. Give me 2308 De Lancey, please. Hallo! Is 
this Mr. Forrest? Well, I will be right down to your 
office. Take me about twenty minutes to get there. My 


wife “has been asking me about my appointment that 
keeps me away from her this evening, George, and it was 
hard to keep her in the dark. What? No, I couldn’t. 
If I had said it was to keep an engagement with you 
she is so shrewd she would have guessed in a minute that 


For. a.mo-: 


I was going to do something about that little house she 
has been admiring so long. I don’t want her to have the 
least inkling, for to-morrow is her birthday and I want to 
give her the deed to it as a surprise. No, she is no- 
where within hearing distance. She is the soul of honor 
and when I told her I wished to telephone without her 
knowing the subject she went off and closed the doors 
between. (Pause). Oh, I knew it couldn’t be postponed. 
If there had been any other way I would have gone with 
her toaparty at a friend’s house this evening. I was very 
sorry to disappoint her and more sorry still that I could 


not explain my apparently arbitrary conduct. (Pause). 
All right I’ll be around in half an hour. But say, I’m 
glad it was only a Birthday Secret. (Rings off: ) 


CURTAIN. 

[This little dialogue on the proper balancing of indi- 
vidual rights in matrimony can be easily given as a par- 
lor entertainment, the time necessary for its presentation 
occupying about half an hour, and the setting requiring 
only what can be found in any parlor. The character of 
the husband should be taken by a young man, dressed in 
business suit. The wife should be prettily clad as for an 
afternoon or evening at home. The dinner table may be 
changed to a tea table if preferred. The characters 
should act in a light playful manner at first, growing 
gradually more earnest toward the end, but at no time 
should they assume a quarreling tone.] 


THE PRICE OF A PAIR OF SHOES 


OR fifty years the meadow lot had 
been mowed, and the side-hill 
ploughed at the nod of Jeremiah’s 
head; and for the same fifty years 
the plums had been preserved and 
the mince-meat chopped at the nod 
of his wife’s—and now the whole 
farm from the meadow-lot to the 
mince-meat was to pass into the 
hands of William, the only son, and 
William’s wife, Sarah Ellen. 

“tll be so much nicer, mother—no care for you!” 
Sarah Ellen had declared. 

“ And so much easier for you, father, too,” William 
had added. “ It’s time you rested. As for money—of 
course you'll have plenty in the savings-bank for clothes 
andsuch things. You won’t need much, 
anyhow,” he finished, “ for you'll get your 
living off the farm just as you always 
have.” 
~ So the matter was settled, and the 
papers were made out. There was no 
one to be considered, after all, but them- 
selves, for William was the only living 
son, and there had been no daughters, 

For a time it was delightful. Jeremiah 
and Hester Whipple were like children 
let out of school. They told themselves 
that they were people of leisure now, and 
they forced themselves to lie abed’ half 
an hour later than usual each day. They 
spent long hours in the attic looking over 
old treasures, and they loitered about the 
garden and the barn with no fear that it 
might be time to get dinner or to feed 
the’ stock. 

Gradually, however, there came a 
change. A new restlessness entered their 
lives, a restlessness that speedily became 
the worst kind of homesickness—the 
homesickness of one whois already at 
home. ' 

The extra half-hour was spent in bed 
as before—but now Hester lay with one 
ear listening to make sure that Sarah 
Ellen dd let the cat in for. her early 
breakfast; and Jeremiah lay with his ear 
listening for the squeak of the barn door 
which would tell him whether William 
was early or late that morning. There 
were the same long hours in the attic and 
the garden, too—but in the attic Hester 
discovered her treasured wax wreath 
(late of the parlor wall); and in the gar- 
den Jeremiah found more weeds than “e 
had ever allowed to grow there, he was 
sure. 

The farm had been in the hands of 
William and Sarah Ellen just six months 
when the Huntersville Savings Bank 
closed its doors. It was the old story of 
dishonesty and disaster, and when the 
smoke of Treasurer Hilton’s revolver 
cleared away there was found to be prac- 
tically nothing left for the depositors. 
Perhaps on no one did the blow fall with 
more staggering force than on Jeremiah 
Whipple. 

“Why, Hester,” he moaned, when he 
found himself alone with his wife, “ here 
I’m seventy-eight years old—and no money! 
I goin’ ter.do ?” 

“| know, dear,” soothed Hester; “but ’tain’t as bad 
for us as ’tis for some. 
an «< 99 

“We eta got the farm,” cut in her husband, sharply. 
“ William and Sarah Ellen’s got it.” 
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We’ve got the farm, you know; 


By Eleanor H. Porter 


Iustration by Harvey Emrich 


« Yes, I know, but they—why, they’re ‘ws, Jeremiah,” 
reminded Hester, trying to keep the quaver out of her 
voice. 

*¢ Mebbe, Hester, mebbe, ” conceded Jeremiah ; but he 
turned and looked out of the window with gloomy, eyes. 

There came a letter to the farmhouse soon after this 
from Nathan Banks, a favorite nephew, suggesting that 
“uncle and aunt ” pay: them a little visit. 

« Just the thing, father!” cried William. - “ Go—it’ll 
do you both good ! ’%. And after some little talk it was 
decided that the invitation should be accepted. 
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“Seems as if | didn’t want to do nothin’ for a whole month but set in my own room an’ jest look 


’round<all day.” 


Nathan Banks lived thirty miles away, but not until 
the night before the Whipples were to start did it sud- 
denly occur to Jeremiah that he had now no money for 
railroad tickets. | With a heightened color on his old 
cheeks he mentioned the fact to William. 

“Ye see, I—I s’pose I'll have ter come ter you,” he 
apologized. “Them won’t take us!” And he looked 


ruefully at a few coins he had pulled from his pocket. 
“ They’re all the cash I’ve got left.” 

Witliam frowned a little and stroked his beard. 

“Sure enough!” he muttered. “I forgot the tickets, 
too, father. °Tis awkward—that bank blowing up ; isn’t 
it? Oh, I'll let you have it all right, of course, and glad 
to, only it so happens that just now I—er, how much is 
it; anyway ?” he broke off abruptly. 

“ Why, I reckona couple of dollars’ll take us down, an’ 
more, mebbe,” stammered the old man, “only of course 
there’s comin’ back, and—” 

“ Oh we don’t have to reckon on that part now,” in- 
terrupted William, impatiently, as he thrust his hands in- 
to his pockets and brought out a bill and some change. 
“T.can send you down some more when that time comes, 
There, here’s a two; if itdoesn’t take it all, what’s left 
can go toward bringing you back.” And he 
handed out the bill, and dropped the 
change into his pocket. 

“Thank you, William,” stammered the 
old man. ‘“ I—I’m sorry—” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” cut in William, 
cheerfully, with a wave of his two hands. 
“ Glad to do it, father, glad to do it !” 

Mr. and Mrs. Whipple stayed some 
weeks with their nephew. But, much as 
they enjoyed their visit, there came a day 
when home—regardless of weeds that were 
present and wax wreaths that were absent 
—seemed to Jeremiah and Hester Whipple 
the one place in the world ; and they would 
have gone there at once had it not been for 
the railroad fares. 

William had not sent down any more 
money, though his letters had been kind, 
and had always spoken of the warm wel- 
come that awaited them any time they 
wished to come home. 

Toward the end of the fifth week a bright 
idea came to Jeremiah. 

“We'll go to Cousin Abby’s,” he an- 
nounced gleefully to his wife. “ Nathan 
said last night he’d drive us over any time. 
We'll go to-morrow, an’ we won’t come 
back here at all—it’ll be ten miles nearer 
home there, an’ it won’t cost us a cent ter 
get there,” he finished triumphantly. And 
to Cousin Abby’s they went. 

So elated was Jeremiah with the result 
of his scheming that he set his wits to 
work in good earnest, and in less than a 
week he had formulated an itinerary that 
embraced the homes of two other cousins, 
an aunt of Sarah Ellen’s, and the niece of 
a brother-in-law, the latter being only three 
miles from his own farmhouse—or rather 
William’s farmhouse, as he corrected him- 
self bitterly. | Before another month had 
passed, the round of visits was accomplish- 
ed, and the little old man and the little old 
woman—having been carried to their des- 
{ination in each case by their latest host— 
finally arrived at the farmhouse door. 
They were weary, penniless, and half sick 
from being.feasted and feted at every turn, 
but they were blissfully conscious that of 
no one had they been obliged to beg the 
price of their journey home. 

“We didn’t write we were comin’, 
apologized Jeremiah, faintly, as he stumbled 
across the threshold and dropped into the nearest chair. 
We were goin’ ter write from Keziah’s, but we were so 
tired we hurried right up an’ come home. ___’Tis nice ter 
get here ; ain’t it, Hester?” he finished, settling back in 
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his chair. 


“« Nice’! cried Hester, tremulously, tugging at her 
bonnet strings. “* Nice’ ain’t no name for it, Jeremiah. 


Why, Sarah Ellen, seems if I didn’t want to do nothin’ for a 
whole month but set in my own room an’ jest look ’round all 
day !” 

“ You poor dear—and that’s all you shall do!” soothed Sarah 
Ellen ;-and Hester sighed, content. For so many, many weeks 
now she had sat upon strange chairs and looked out upon an un- 
familiar world ! 

It was midwinter when Jeremiah’s last pair of shoes gave out. 

“ An’ there ain’t a cent ter get any new ones, Hester,” he ex- 
claimed, ruefully eyeing the ominously thin place in the sole. 

“| know, Jeremiah, but there’s William,’ murmured Hester. 
“1’m sure he—” 

“ Oh, of course he’d give it to me,” cried Jeremiah, quickly; 
“but I—I sort of hate ter ask.” 

“Pooh! I wouldn’t think of that,” declared Hester, stoutly, 
but even as she spoke, she tucked her own feet farther under her 
chair. “We gave them the farm, and they understood they was 
to take care of us, of course.” 

« Hm-m, yes, I know, I know. I'll ask him,” murmured Jere- 
miah—but he did not ask him until the ominiously thin place in 
the sole had become a hole, large, round, and unmistakable. 

“ Well, William,” he began jocosely, trying to steady his shak- 
ing voice, “ guess them won't stand for it much longer!” And he 
held up the shoe, sole uppermost. 

“ Well, I should say not!” laughed William; then his face 
changed. “Oh, and you'll have to have the money for some 
new ones, of course. By George! it does beat all how I will keep 
forgetting about that bank !” 

“TI know, William, I’m sorry,” 
miserably. 

“Oh, I can let you have it all right, father, and glad to,” as- 
sured William, still frowning. ‘It’s only that at just this time 
I’m a llttle short, and—” He stopped abruptly and thrust his 
hands into his pockets. ‘*Hm-m;” he vouchsafed after a minute. 
“ Well, I'll tell you what—I haven’t got any now, but in a day or 
two I'll take you over to the village and see what Skinner’s got 
that will fit you. Oh, we'll have some shoes, father, never fear !” 
he laughed. “ You don’t suppose I’m going to let my father go 
barefoot ! And he laughed again. 

Things wore : out that Winter in the most unaccountable fash. 
ion—at least those belonging to Jeremiah and Hester did, speci- 
ally undergarments. One by one they came to mending, and one 
by one Hester mended them, patch upon patch, until sometimes 
there was left scarcely a thread of the original garment. Once 
she asked William for money to buy new ones, but it happened 
that William was again short, and.though the money she had 
asked for came later, Hester did not make that same request 
again. 

” There were two things, however, that Hester could not patch 
very successfully—her shoes. She tried to patch them, to be 
sure, but the coarse thread knotted in her shaking old hands, and 
the bits of leather—cut from still older shoes—slipped about and 
left her poor old thumb exposed to the sharp prick of the needle, 
so that she finally gave it up in despair. She tucked her feet 
still farther under her chair these days when Jeremiah was near, 
and she pieced down two of her dress skirts so that they might 
touch the floor all around. In spite of all this, however, qeremian 
saw, one day—and understood. 

. Hester, * he cried sharply, “ put out your foot.” 

Hester did not hear—apparently. She lowered the paper she 
was reading and laughed a little hysterically. 

«Such a “good joke, Jeremiah !” she quavered. 
read it. A man—” 

“ Hester, be them the best shoes you’ve got?” demanded Jere- 


stammered the old man, 


“Just let me 


miah; and Hester, with a wisdom born of fifty years’ experience ” 


of that particular tone of voice, dropped her paper and: her ah 
terfuge, and said gently: 

“ Yes, Jeremiah.” 

There was a moment’s pause; then Jeremiah sprang to his 
feet, thrust his hands into his pockets, and paced the ‘tiny bed- 
room from end to end, } 

“ Hester, this thing’s a-killin’ me!” he blurted out. at» last. 
“Here I’m seventy-eight years old—an’ I hain’t got money 
enough ter buy my wife a pair of shoes !” 

*“ But, the farm, Jeremiah—” 

“ T tell ye the farm ain’t mine,” cut in Jeremiah,’ savagely. 
« Look a-here, Hester, how do ye s’pose it feels to a man who’s 
paid his own way since he was a boy, bought a farm with his own 


money an’ run it, brought up his boys an’ edyercated ’em—how 


do ye s’pose it teels fur that man ter go ter his own son an’ say: 
‘ Please, sir, can’t I have a nickel ter buy me a_ pair 0? shoe- 
strings?’ How doyes’pose it feels? I tell ye, Hester, I can’t 
stand it—I jest can’t! I’m goin’ ter work.” | 

“ Jere-mi-ah !” 

“ Well, I am,” repeated the’ man, doggedly. 
have some shoes, an’ I’m goin’ ter earn ’em.  See’if I don’t!” 
And he squared his shoulders, and straightened his bent’ back as 
if already he felt the weight of a welcome burden. 

Spring came, and with it long sunny days and the smell of 
green things growing. Jeremiah began to be absent day after 
day from the farmhouse. The few tasks that he performed each 
morning were soon finished, and after that he disappeared, not 
to return until night. William wondered a little, but said nothing. 
Other and more important matters filled his mind. 

_ Only Hester noticed that the old man’s step grew more languid 
and his eye more dull; and only Hester knew that at night he 
was sometimes too tired to sleep—that he could not “ seem 1 ter hit 
the bed,” as he expressed it. 

It was at about this time that Hester began to make frequent 
visits to the hali-dozen farmhouses in the settlement about them. 
She began to be wonderfully busy these days, too, knitting socks 
and mittens, or piecing up quilts. Sarah Ellen asked her some- 
times what she was doing, but Hester’s answers were always so 


cheery and bright that Sarah Ellen did not realize that the point — 


was always evaded and the subject changed. 

It was in May that the inevitable happened. William came 
home one day to find an excited, weeping wife who hurried him 
into the seclusion of their own room. 

“ William, William,” she moaned, “what shall we do? It’s 
father and mother; they’ve—oh, William, how can I tell you!” 
And she covered her face with her hands. 

William paled under his coat of tan, 
arm with fingers that hurt. 


He gripped his wife’s 


‘theirs.. See ?—theirs! . 


“ You’re goin’ ter 
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“ What is it—what’s happened ?” he asked hoarsely. 
aren’t hurt or—dead ?” 

“No, no,” choked Sarah Ellen. “I didn’t mean to frighten 
you. They’re all right that way. They—they’ve gone to work / 
William, what sa// we do?” 

Again William Whipple gripped his wife’s arm with fingers 
that hurt. | 

_“ Sarah Ellen, quit that crying, for heaven’s sake! What does 
this mean? What are you talking. about?” he demanded. 

Sarah Ellen sopped her eyes with her handkerchief and lifted 
her head. 

“It was this morning. I was over to Maria Weston’s,” she 
explained brokenly. “ Maria dropped something about a quilt 
mother was piecing for her, and when I asked her what in the 
world she meant, she looked queer, and said she supposed I 
knew. Then she tried to change the subject; but I wouldn’t let 
her, and finally I got the whole story out of her.” 

“ Yes, yes, go on,” urged William, impatiently, as Sarah Ellen 
paused for breath. 

“ It seems mother came to her a while ago, and—and she went 
to others, too. She asked if there wasn’t some knitting or patch- 
work she could do for them. She said she—she wanted to earn 
some money.” Sarah Ellen’s voice broke over the last word, and 
William muttered something under his breath. “ She said they'd 
lost all they had in the bank,” went on Sarah Ellen, hurriedly, 
“and that they didn’t like to ask you for money.” 

“Why, I always let them have—” began William, defensively ; 
then he stopped short, a slow red staining his face. 

“Yes, I) know: you have,” interposed Sarah Ellen, eagerly ; 
“and I said so to Maria,’ But mother had already told her that, 
it seems. She said that mother said you were always glad to 
give it to them when they asked for it, but that it hurt father’s 
pride to beg, so he’d gone to work to earn some of his own.” 

“Father!” exclaimed William. “But I thought you said ’twas 
mother. Surely father isn’t knitting socks and mittens! is he?” 

“ No, no,” cried Sarah Ellen. “I’m coming to that as fast as 
I can. You see; ’twas father who went to work first. He’s been 
doing all sorts of little odd jobs, even to staying with the Snow 
children while their folks went to town, and spading up Nancy 
Howe’s flower beds for her. But it’s been wearing on him, and 
he was getting all tired out. Only think of it, William—working 
out—father and mother! I just can’t ever hold up my head 
again! What sia// we do?” 

“Do? Why, we'll stop it, of course,” declared William, sav- 
agely. ‘I guess I can support my own father and mother with- 
out their working for a living !” 

“ But it’s money, William, that they want. Don’t you see?” 

“ Well, we'll give them money then, I always have, anyway— 
when they asked for it,” finished William in an aggrieved voice. 

Sarah Allen shook her head. 

“It won’t do,” she sighed. “It might have done once—but 
not now. They’ve got to ‘the point where they just can’t accept 
money doled out to them like that. Why, just think, ’twas all 
theirs once !” 

“ Well, ’tis now—in a way.” 

“I know—but we haven't acted as if it were. 
now, when‘it’s too late.” ~~ 

“We'll give it: back, then,” cried William, his face clearing ; 
“the whole blamed farm !” 
’ Sarah Ellen frowned. She shook her head slowly, then paused, 


“ They 


1 can see that 


- a dawning ‘question in her eyes. 


“You don’t ee et could we?” she cried: with sud- 
den eagerness. ’ : 
“Well, ‘we can: try. mighty hard,” retorted the man, grimly. 


“But we’ve got to go easy, Sarah Ellen—no bungling. We've 
got: to spin’ some:sort of a yarn that won’t break, nor have any 
~weak places ;'and-of course, as far as the real work of the farm 


is. concerned, we'll still do the most of it. But. the place’ll be 
Working out—good heavens !” 

It must have been a week later that Jeremiah burst into his 
wife’s room. Hester sat by the window, bending over number- 
less scraps of blue, red; and pink calico. 

_ “ Put it up, put it up, Hester,” he panted joyously. “ Ye hain’t 
got to sew no’ more, an’-I-hain’t neither. - The farm is ours !” 

“ Why, Jeremiah, what—how— 

“I don’t know, Hester, no more than you do,” laughed Jere- 
miah, happily ; “only William says he’s tired of runnin’ things 
all: alone, an’ he wants me to take hold again. They’re goin’ ter 


‘make out the papers right away; an’ ‘say, - Hester,”—the bent 


shoulders drew themselves erect with an air of pride—« I thought 
mebbe this afternoon we’d drive over ter Huntersville an’ get 
some shoes for you. Ye know’ you’re always needin’’shoes !” 


Teach the Children to Swim 


a ITH the near + amie of the aattchibi and vacation 
. || season comes: the thought of various: aquatic 
|| » amusements which will then be popular—bathing, 
fj ||. rowing, sailing and :fishing,-and’ less pleasantly 
” »\} comes also the remembrance ; of the many acci- 
dents always resulting: from; the same. Certainly 


| natiiibe could be more appalling than: the report made by Super- 


intendent Longfellow, of the United States Volunteer Life Saving 
Service, for. the thirty days:-of, June, -1909, which told: of 1,126 
deaths by drowning in the United: States and 106 in Canada, the 
majority of victims not having. attained their twenty-first year ; 
from which fact it is reasonable’ to» suppose ignorance of swim- 
ming was mainly responsible for this great loss of youthful life. 
Swimming is one of the most healthful and graceful of sports— 
if sport it can be called when it is really a potent mode of self- 
preservation—and while the adult often finds it difficult to over- 
come the natural dread of consigning himself to water deep enough 
for instruction, the child soon attains perfect confidence, there- 
fore learns quickly. Hardly any locality can be found that has not 
some available body of water large enough for swimming lessons 
even if it be only a tank ina swimming school, and guardians and 
parents of young people should feel it a duty to have their charges 
taught toswim. Asa certain writer recently advised, there should 
be attached to every school, public or private, a fully equipped 
swimming pool in which, under capable instructors, lessons in 
swimming should be made compulsory for every pupil. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
MISS STACY AND HER PUPILS GET UP A CONCERT 


T was October when Anne was ready to 
| go back to school; it was jolly to be 
back again at the little brown desk be- 
side Diana, with Ruby Gillis nodding 
across the aisle and Carrie Sloane 
sending up notes and Julia Bell pass- 
ing a “chew” of gum down from the 
back seat. 

In the new teacher Anne found a true 
and helpful friend. Miss Stacy wasa 
bright, sympathetic young woman with 
the gift of winning and holding the affections of her 
pupils and bringing out the best that was in them. Anne 
expanded like a flower under this wholesome influence 
and carried home glowing accounts. 

“T love Miss Stacy with my whole heart, Marilla. She 
is so ladylike and has such a sweet voice. When she 
pronounces my name I feel instinctively that she’s spelling 
it with ane. We had recitations this afternoon. I wish 
you could have been. there to hear me recite ‘ Mary 
Queen of Scots.’ I put my whole soul into it. Ruby 
Gillis told me coming home that the way I said the line, 
‘Now for my father’s arm,’ she said, ‘my woman’s heart 
farewell,’ just made her blood run cold.” 

“ Mrs. Lynde says it made her blood run cold to see 
the boys climbing to the tops or those big trees on Bell’s 
hill after crows’ nests,last Friday,” said Marilla. “ I won- 
der at Miss Stacy for encouraging it.” 

“ We wanted a crow’s nest for nature study,” explained 
Anne. “That was’on our field afternoon. And Miss 
Stacy explains everything so beautifully. We have to 
write compositions and I write the best ones.” 

“It’s vain of you to say so then. You’d better let your 
teacher say it.” 

“ But she did say.it, Marilla. And I’m not vain about 
it. Howcan I be, when I’m such’a dunce at geometry? 
We have physical culture exercises every day, too. They 
make you graceful and promote digestion.” 

“ Promote fiddlesticks !” said Marilla. 

But all the field afternoons, recitation, and ‘physical 
culture contortions paled before an ambitious project 
Miss Stacy brought forward in November, 
that the scholars of Avonlea school should 
get up aconcert and hold it in the hall on 
Christmas night, for the purpose of helping 
pay for a school-house flag. The pupils 
taking to the plan, the preparations for a 
programme were begun. And none was so 
excited as Anne Shirley, who threw herself 
into the undertaking heart and soul. Marilla 
thought the whole affair rank foolishness. 

“ But think of the worthy object,” pleaded 
Anne. “A flag will cultivate a spirit of pa- 
triotism, Marilla.” We’re going to have six 
choruses and Diana is to sing asolo. I’m 
in two dialogues— The Society for the Sup- 
pression of Gossip’ and ‘ The Fairy Queen.’ 
And I’m to have two recitations, Marilla. 
And we’re to have a tableau at the last— 
‘Faith, Hope and Charity... Diana and 
Ruby and I are to be in it, draped in white 
with flowing hair. I’m to be Hope, with 
my hands clasped—so—and my eyes up- 
lifted. Josie Pye is sulky because she didn’t 
get the part she wanted in the dialogue. 
She wanted to be the fairy queen. Who 
ever heard of a fairy queen as fat as Josie? 
Jane Andrews is to be the queen and I am 
to be one of her maids of honor. I’m to 
have’ a wreath of white roses on my hair 
and Ruby Gillis is going to lend me her 
slippers because I haven’t any. We are 
going to decorate the hall with spruce and 
fir mottoes with pink tissue-paper roses in 
them. And we are all to march in two by 
two after the audience is seated. Oh, Marilla, 
I know you are not any way near so enthu- 
siastic about itas I am, but don’t you hope 
your little Anne will distinguish herself?” 

“All I hope is that you'll behave yourself. I'll be 
glad when all this fuss is over and you'll be able to set- 
tle down. As for your tongue, it’s a marvel it’s not clean 
worn out.” | 

Anne sighed and betook herself to the back yard, 
where Matthew was splitting wood. She perched her- 
self on a block and talked the concert over with him. 

“Well now, I reckon it’s going to be a pretty good 
concert. And I expect you'll do your part fine,” he said. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
MATTHEW INSISTS ON PUFFED SLEEVES 


MATTHEW was having a bad ten minutes of it. He 
had come into the kitchen, and sat down in the wood- 
box corner to take off his heavy boots, unconscious of 
the fact that Anne and her schoolmates were having a 
practice of: “The Fairy Queen” in the sitting-room. 
Presently they came trooping through the hall and out 
into the kitchen. Anne stood among them, bright-eyed 
and animated ; but Matthew suddenly became conscious 
that there was something about her different from her 
mates, and the difference impressed him as being some- 
thing that should not exist. 

After two hours of smoking and reflection Matthew ar- 
rived at a solution of his problem. Anne was not dress- 
ed like the other girls! 

Marilla kept her clothed in’plain, dark dresses, made 
after the same pattern. Matthew knew that Anne’s 
sleeves did not look like the sleeves the other girls wore. 
He recalled the cluster of little girls he had seen around 
her that evening—all gay in waists of red and blue and 
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pink and white—and he wondered why Marilla always 
kept her so plainly gowned. 

Of course, it must be all right. Marilla knew best and 
Marilla was bringing her up. But surely it would do no 
harm to let the child have one pretty dress—something 
like Diana Barry always wore. Matthew decided that 
he would give her one. Christmas was only a fortnight 
off. A new dress would be the very thing for a present. 

He decided a woman was required to cope with the 
situation. Marilla was out of the question, Only Mrs. 
Lynde remained; for of no other woman in Avonlea 
would Matthew have dared to ask advice. Her response 
was all that could be wished, for the good lady promptly 
took the whole matter out of the harassed man’s hands. 

“ Pick out a dress for you to give Anne? To be sure 
I will. I’m going to Carmody to-morrow and I'll attend 
to it. Have you something particular in mind? No? 
Well, I'll go by my own judgment then. A nice rich 
brown would just suit Anne, and William Blair has some 
new gloria in that’s real pretty. -Perhaps you’d like me 
to make it up for her too. Well, I'll do it. No, it isn’t 
a mite of trouble. I like sewing. I'll make it to fit my 
niece, Jenny Gillis, for she and Anne are as like as two 
peas as far as figure goes.” 

“ Well now, I’m much obliged,” said Matthew, “ and 
—and—I dunno—but I’d like—I think they make the 
sleeves different to what they used to be. If it wouldn’t 
be asking too much I—I’d like them the new way.” 


MEMORIAL DAY 
Cora A. Matson Dolson 
THE Spring has brought its Memory Day again, 


Blossom of lilac and the Jessening train 
Of those old soldiers, weak and battle-scarred, 
Seeking each flag-set mound in green churchyard, 
To drop the blossom and the memory-tear 
Beside the square of colors waving here. 


SWEET ceremonial ! hiding wounds beneath 
The broken bough, the woven myrtle wreath ! 

Y et laughing children, maids with shimmering hair, 

And stalwart boys, join in procession there ; 

While each fair hand lays on its own love-mound 

The spray of blossoms with sweet memories bound : 

Thus not alone for soldiers lying low 

But for all dead, our Memory Day we know! 


“ Puffs? Of course. You needn’t worry a speck 
more about it, Matthew. I'll see it is all right.” 

Marilla knew that Matthew had something on his 
mind, but what it was she could not guess, until Christ- 
mas Eve, when Mrs. Lynde brought up the new dress. 
Marilla behaved pretty well for she distrusted Mrs. 
Lynde’s explanation that she had made the dress 
because Matthew was afraid Anne would find out about 
it if Marilla made it. | 

“So this is what Matthew has been looking so myster- 
ious over for two weeks, is it?” she said. °“I knew he 
was up to some foolishness. I must say I don’t think 
Anne needed any more new dresses. I made her three 
good, serviceable ones this Fall, and anything more is 
sheer extravagance. There’s enough material in those 
sleeves alone to make a waist. You'll just pamper Anne’s 
vanity, Matthew, and she’s as vain as a peacock now. 
Well, I hope she'll be satisfied for I know she’s been 
hankering after those sleeves ever since they came in, 
although she never said a word after the first.” 

Christmas morning broke on a beautiful white world. 
It had been a mild December and people had looked for- 
ward to a green Christmas; but just enough snow fell in 
the night to transfigure Avonlea. Anne ran downstairs 
singing until her voice re-echoed through Green Gables. 

“ Merry Christmas, Marilla! Merry Christmas Mat- 
thew! Isn’t it a lovely Christmas? I’m so glad it’s 
white. Any other kind of a Christmas doesn’t seem real, 
does it? I don’t like green Christmases. They’re not 
green—they’re just nasty faded browns and grays. Why— 
why—Matthew, is that for me? Oh, Matthew!” 

Matthew had unfolded the dress and held it out with 


a glance at Marilla, who feigned to be filling the tea-pot, 
but watched the scene out of the corner of her eye. 

Anne took the dress and looked at it in reverent silence. 
Oh, how pretty it was—a lovely soft brown gloria with all 
the gloss of silk; a skirt with dainty frills and shirrings ; 
a waist elaborately pin-tucked in the most fashionable 
way, with a little ruffle of filmy lace at the neck. But the 
sleeves—they were the crowning glory! Long elbow 
cuffs, and above them two beautiful puffs divided by rows 
of shirring and bows of brown silk ribbon, 

“That’s a Christmas present for you, Anne,” said Mat- 
thew shyly. “Why—why—Anne, dont’t you like it? 
Well now— well now.” For Anne’s eyes suddenly filled 
with tears. 

“Like it! Oh, Matthew!” Anne laid the dress over 
a chair and clasped her hands. “ Matthew, it’s exquisite. 
Oh, I can never thank you enough. Look at those 
sleeves! Oh, this must be a happy dream.” 

“ Well, well, let us have breakfast,” interrupted Ma- 
rilla. “I don’t think you needed the dress; but since 
Matthew has got it for you, see that you take good care 
of it. There’sa hair ribbon Mrs. Lynde left for you. 
It’s brown, to match the dress. Come now, sit in.” 

When breakfast was over Diana appeared, a gay little. 
figure in her crimson ulster. Anne flew down the slope 
to meet her. ys 

“ Merry Christmas, Diana! And oh, it’s a wonderful | 
Christmas. I’ve something splendid to show you. 
Matthew has given me the loveliest dress, with such 
sleeves. I couldn’t even imagine any nicer.” 

“I’ve got something more for you,” said Diana. “Here 
—this box. Aunt Josephine sent us out a big box with 
ever so many things in it—and this is for you. I’d have 
brought it over last night, but it didn’t come until after 
dark.” 

Anne opened the box. First a card with “ For the 
Anne-girl and Merry Christmas,” written on it; and then, 
a pair of the daintiest little kid slippers, with beaded toes 
and satin bows and glistening buckles. , 

“Oh,” said Anne, “ Diana, this is too much. 
be dreaming.” 

The concert came off in the evening and was a pro- 
nounced success. The little hall was crowded; all the 
performers did well, but Anne was the bright particular 
star of the occasion as every one was willing 
and glad to acknowledge. 

“ Oh, hasn’t it been a brilliant evening ?” 
sighed Anne, when it was all over and she 
and Diana were walking home together. 

“Everything went off very well,” said 
Diana practically. “I guess we must have 
made as much as ten dollars. Mind you, 
Mr. Allan is going to send an account of it 
to the Charlottetown papers.” 

“ Oh, Diana, we will really see our names 
in print? It makes me thrill to think of it. 
Your solo was perfectly elegant, Diana. I 
felt prouder than you did, I’m sure, when 
it was encored.” 

“ Well, your recitations just brought down 
the house, Anne.” 

Hf “Oh, I was so nervous, Diana. When 
4 Mr. Allen called my name I really cannot tell © 


I must 


how I ever got up on that platform. I felt 

as if a million eyes were looking at me, and 
‘ for one moment I was sure I couldn’t begin — 
| at all. Then I thought of my lovely puffed 
‘ sleeves and took courage. I knew that I 
must live up to those sleeves. So I started 
in, and my voice seemed to be coming from 
ever so far away. I just felt like a parrot. 
Did I groan all right?” 

“ Yes, indeed, you groaned lovely,” assuréd 
Diana. “Wasn’t the boys’ dialogue fine? 
Gilbert Blythe was splendid. I do think it’s 
awful mean the way you treat Gil. Wait till 
I tell you. When you ran off the platform 
one of your roses fell out of your hair. I saw 
Gil pick it up and put it in his breast-pocket. 
You’re so romantic that I’m sure you ought 
to be pleased at that.” 

“It’s nothing to me what that person 
does,” said Anne, in her loftiest manner. “I never 
waste a thought on him, Diana.” 

That night Marilla and Matthew, who had been eut 
to a concert for the first time in twenty years, sat by the 
kitchen fire after Anne had gone to bed. 

“ Well now, I guess our Anne did as well as any of 
them,” said Matthew proudly. 

“ Yes, she did,” admitted Marilla, “She’s a bright: 
child, Matthew. And she looked real nice, too. I’ve ' 
been opposed to this concert scheme, but I suppose 
there’s no real harm in it. Anyhow, I was proud of 
Anne to-night, although I’m not going to tell her so.” | 

“ Well now, I was proud of her and I did tell her so 
fore she went upstairs,” said Matthew. “We must 
see what we can do for her Marilla. She’ll need some- 
thing more than Avonlea school by and by.” 

“ There’s time enough to think of that,” said Marilla. 
“« She’s only thirteen. Though to-night it struck me she 
was growing quite a big girlk Mrs. Lynde made that 
dress a mite too long, and it makes Anne look so tall. 
She’s quick to learn and the best thing we can do for 
her will be to send her to Queen’s after a spell. But 
nothing need be said about that for a year or two yet.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
VANITY AND VEXATION OF SPIRIT 


MARILLA, walking home one April evening from an 
Aid meeting, realized that the Winter was gone with the 
thrill of delight that Spring never fails to bring to the 
oldest and saddest as well as to the youngest and mer- 
riest. She probably imagined that she was thinking 


% 


about the Aids and their missionary box and the new carpet for 
the vestry-room, but under these reflections was a harmonious 
consciousness of red fields smoking into pale-purply mists in the 
declining sun, of long, sharp-pointed fir shadows falling over the 
meadow beyond the brook, of still, crimson-budded maples. 

It was a satisfaction to know that she was going home toa 
briskly snapping wood fire and a table nicely spread for tea, in- 
stead of the cold comfort before Anne had come to Green Gables. 
Consequently, when Marilla entered her kitchen and found the 
fire black out, with no sign of Anne, she felt disappointed and 
itritated. She had told Anne to be sure and have tea ready at 
five o’clock, but now she must prepare the meal herself. 

“ ]’ll settle Miss Anne when she comes home,” said Marilla 
grimly, as she shaved up kindlings with a carving knife and more 
vim than was strictly necessary. “She has no business to leave 
the house like this when I told her she was to stay home and 
look after things. I must say, with all her faults, I never found 
her disobedient before and I’m sorry to find her so now.” 

“ Well now, I dunno,” said Matthew. “ Perhaps you’re judg- 
ing her too hasty, Marilla. Mebbe it can all be explained— 
Anne’s a great hand at explaining.” 

* She’s not here when I told her to stay,” retorted Marilla. “I 
reckon she’ll find it hard to explain that.” 

It was dark, supper was ready, and still no sign of Anne. 
Marilla washed and put away the dishes. Then, wanting a candle 
to light her down cellar, she went up to the east gable for the 
one that generally stcod on Anne’s table. Lighting it, she turned 
around to see Anne herself lying on the bed, face downward. 

“ Mercy on us!” said astonished Marilla, “have you been 
asleep, Anne?” 

*“ No. But please, Marilla, go away and don’t look at me. I’m 
in the depths of despair. I don’t suppose I'll ever be able to go 
anywhere again. Please, Marilla, go away and don’t look at me.” 

“Did any one ever hear the like? Anne Shirley, whatever 
is the matter with you? What have you done? Get right up 
this minute and,tell me. This minute, I say. What is it?” 

“ Look at my hair, Marilla,” she whispered. 

Marilla lifted her candle and looked at Anne’s hair, flowing in 
heavy masses down her back. It had a strange appearance. 

« Anne Shirley, what have you done to your hair? Why, it’s 
green! Come right down to the kitchen and tell me what you’ve 
done. Now, what did you do to your hair?” 

“TI dyed it.” 

“ Dyed it! Dyed your hair! 
it was a wicked thing to do?” 

“Yes, I knew,” admitted Anne. “But I thought it was worth 
while to be a little wicked to get rid of red hair.” 

“ Well,” said Marilla sarcastically, “if I1’d decided it was worth 
while to dye my hair I’d have dyed it a decent color.” 

“] didn’t mean to dye it green, Marilla,” protested Anne de- 
jectedly. “He said it would turn my hair raven black—he pos- 
itively assured me that it would. How could I doubt his word, 
Marilla? I know what it feels like to have your word doubted. I 
believed every word he said implicitly.” 

“Who said? Who are you talking about?” 

“ The pedlar that was here this afternoon.” 

« Anne Shirley, how often have I told you never to let one of 
those Italians in the house !” 

“ J didn’t let him in the house. I went out, shut the door, and 
locked at his things on the step. He wasn’t an Italian—he was 
a German Jew. I wanted to buy something from him to help him. 
Then all at once I saw the bottle of hair dye. The pedlar said it 
was warranted to dye any hair black and wouldn’t wash off. Ina 
trice I saw myself with beautiful black hair and the temptation 
was irresistible. But the price of the bottle was seventy-five cents 
and I had only fifty. I think the pedlar had a very kind heart, 
for he said that, seeing it was me, he’d sell it for fifty cents and 
that was giving it away. I used up the whole bottle, and oh, Ma- 
rilla, when I saw the dreadful color it turned my hair I repented 
of being wicked, I can tell you.” 

“ Well, I hope you'll repent to good purpose,” said Marilla, 
“and that you’ve got your eyes opened to where your vanity has 
led you. _I suppose the first thing is to give your hair a good 
washing and see if that will do any good.” 

Accordingly, Anne washed her hair, but she might as well have 
been scouring its original red. The pedlar had spoken the truth 
when he declared that the dye wouldn’t wash off. 

“ Oh, Marilla, what shall I do?” questioned Anne in tears. 

“ Well,” Marilla said decidedly: “‘ That is fast dye if ever there 
was any. Yourhair must be cut off; there is no other way.” 

Anne wept then, but later on, when she went up stairs and 
looked in the glass, she was calm with despair. 

« ]’]l never, never look at myself again until my hair grows,” 
she exclaimed passionately. Then she suddenly added: “ Yes, I 
will, too. I'll look at myself every time I come to my room and 
see how ugly Iam. I never thought I was vain about my hair, 
but now I know I was, in spite of its being red, because it was so 
long and thick and curly.” 

Anne’s clipped head made a sensation in school on Monday, 
but to her relief nobody guessed the real reason for it, not even 
Josie Pye, who, however, did not fail to inform Anne that she 
looked like a scarecrow. 

“ ] didn’t say anything when Josie said that to me,” Anne con- 
fided that evening to Marilla, who was lying on the sofa after one 
of her headaches, “ because I thought it was part of my punnish- 
ment and I ought to bear it patiently. I do want to be good, 
Marilla, like you and Mrs. Allen and Miss Stacy, and grow up to 
be acredit to you. Diana says when my hair begins to grow to 
tie a black velvet ribbon around my head with a bow at one side. 
Am I talking too much, Marilla? | Does it hurt your head ?” 

«“ My head is better now. It was terrible bad this afternoon, 
though. These headaches of mine are getting worse. I'll have 
to see a doctor about them. As for your chatter, I don’t know 
that I mind it—I’ve got used to it.” 

Which was Marilla’s way of saying that she liked it. 


Anne Shirley, didn’t you know 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
AN UNFORTUNATE LILY MAID 
“ OF course you must be Elaine, Anne,” said Diana. “I could 
never have the courage to float down there.” 
“ Nor I,” said Ruby Gillis with a shiver. “ I don’t mind float- 
ing down when there’s two or three of us and we can sit up. But 
to lie down and pretend I was dead—I just-couldn’t.” 


- Anne. 
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“ But it’s so ridiculous to have a red-headed Elaine,” mourned 
“]’m not afraid to float down and I'd love to be Elaine. 
Ruby ought to be Elaine because she is so fair and has such 
lovely long golden hair—FElaine had ‘all her bright hair stream- 
ing down,” you know. And Elaine was the lily maid. Now, a 
red-haired person cannot be a lily maid.” 

“ Your complexion is just as fairas Ruby’s,” said Diana, “ and 
your hair is ever so much darker than it used to be.” 

“ Oh, do you really think so?” exclaimed Anne. “ I’ve some- 
times thought it was myself. Do you think it could be called 
auburn now, Diana?” 

“Yes, and I think it is real pretty,” said Diana, looking at the 
short, silky curls that clustered over Anne’s head and were held 
in place by a jaunty black velvet ribbon and bow. 

They were standing on the bank of the pond, below Orchard 
Slope. Ruby and Jane were spending the afternoon with Diana, 
and Anne had come over to play with them. It was splendid to 
fish for trout over the bridge and the girls learned to row in the 
little flat-bottomed dory Mr. Barry kept for duck shooting. 

It was Anne’s idea that they dramatize Elaine. The fair lily 
maid and Lancelot and Guinevere and King Arthur had become 
real people to them, and Anne was devoured by secret regret that 
she had not been born in Camelot. 

Anne’s plan was hailed with enthusiasm. The girls had dis- 
covered that if the flat were pushed off from the landing-place it 
would drift down with the current under the bridge and strand 
itself on another headland lower down. 

“ Well, I'll be Elaine,” said Anne, for, although she would have 
been delighted to play the principal character, her artistic sense 
demanded fitness for it and this, she felt, her limitations made im- 
possible. “ Ruby you must be King Arthur and Jane will be 
Guinevere and Diana must be Lancelot. But first you must be 
the brothers and the father. We must pall the barge in blackest 
samite. That old black shawl of your mother’s will be just the 
thing, Diana.” Anne spread it over the flat and lay down on the 
bottom, with closed eyes and hands folded over her breast. <A 
white lily was not obtainable, but the effect of a tall blue iris 
placed in one of Anne’s hands was all that could be desired, 

“ Now, she’s all ready,” said Jane. “ We must kiss her quiet 
brows and, Diana, you say, ‘Sister, farewell forever,’ and Ruby, 
you say, ‘ Farewell, sweet sister,’ both of you as sorrowfully as 
youcan. Anne, for goodness sake smile a little. You know 
Elaine ‘lay as though she smiled.’ Nowpush the flat off.” 

The flat was pushed off, scraping over an embedded stake in 
the process. Diana and Jane and Ruby waited long enough to 
see it caught in the current and headed for the bridge before 
scampering up| through the woods, across the road, and down 
to the lower headland where, as Lancelot and Guinevere and the 
King, they were to be in readiness to receive the lily maid. 

For a few minutes Anne, drifting slowly down, enjoyed the 
situation to the full. Then something happened. The flat be- 
gan toleak. In afew moments it was necessary for Elaine to 
scramble to her feet, pick up her pall of blackest samite and gaze 
blankly at a big crack in the bottom of her barge through 
which the water was pouring. That stake at the landing had 
torn off the strip of batting nailed on the flat. Anne did not 
know this, but it did not take her long to realize that she was in 
a dangerous plight. At this rate the flat would fill and sink long 
before it could drift to. the lower headland. 

Anne gave one gasping little scream which nobody heard ; she 
was white to the lips, but she did not lose her self-possession. 
There was one chance—just one. 

“ | was horribly frightened,” she told Mrs. Allan the next day, 
“and it seemed like years while the flat was drifting down to the 
bridge and the water rising in it every moment. I prayed, Mrs. 
Allan, most earnestly, but I didn’t shut my eyes to pray, for I 
knew the only way God could save me was to let the flat float 
close enough to one of the bridge piles for me to climb up on it. 
It was proper to pray, but I had to do my part by watching out 
and right well I knewit. I just said, ‘Dear God, please take the 
flat close to a pile and I'll do the rest,’ over and over again. Un- 
der such circumstances you don’t think much about making a 
flowery prayer. But mine was answered, for the flat bumped 
right into a pile for a minute and I flung the shawl right over my 
shoulder and scrambled up on a big stub. And there I was, 
clinging to that slippery old pile with no way of getting up or 
down. I said a grateful prayer at once and then gave all my at- 
tention to holding on tight, for I knew I should probably have 
to depend on human aid to get back to dry land.” 

The flat drifted under the bridge and then sank in midstream. 
Ruby, Jane, and Diana saw it disappear before their eyes and had 
not a doubt but that Anne had gone down with it. For a moment 
they stood still, frozen with horror at the tragedy; then, shriek- 
ing at the tops of ther voices, they started on a run up through 
the woods. Anne, clinging desperately to her precarious foot- 
hold, saw their flying forms and heard their shrieks. Help 
would soon come, but meanwhile her position was a very uncom- 
fortable one. 

Just as she thought she could not endure the ache in her arms 
and wrists another moment, Gilbert Blythe came rowing under 
the bridge in Harmon Andrews’ dory! He glanced up and, much 
to his amazement, beheld a little white scornful face looking down 
upon him with big, frightened but also scornful gray eyes. 

“ Anne Shirley! How ad you get there?” he exclaimed. 

Without waiting for an answer he pulled close to the pile and 
extended his hand... There was no help for it; Anne, clinging to 
Gilbert Blythe’s hand, scrambled down into the dory, where she 
sat in the stern with her arms full of dripping shawl. 
tremely difficult to be dignified under the circumstances ! 

*« What has happened, Anne?” asked Gilbert, taking up his 
oars. 

“ We were playing Elaine,” explained Anne, without looking at 
her rescuer, “ and I had to drift down to Camelot in the barge— 
I mean the flat. The flat began to leak and I climbed out on the 
pile. The girls went for help. Will you be kind enough to row 
me to the landing?” 

Gilbert rowed to the landing and Anne sprang nimbly on 
shore. 

“I’m very much obliged to you,” she said haughtily as she 
turned away. | But Gilbert had also sprung from the boat and 
now laid a detaining hand on her arm. 


« Anne,” he said hurriedly, “look here. Can’t we be friends? 


Continued on page I4 
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“Now I Wear the 
New Styles” 


**Ever since I wrote for my first ‘NATIONAL’ 
Style Book, I have been one of the best-dressed 
women in this community,’’ writes a Massachu- 
setts lady. 

**My husband and all my friends at once 
spoke of the becomingness of my clothes, and 

while I have had 
MORE ‘clothes, 
your prices are 
lower, and so 
they have not 
cost me any 
more.’”’ 
Madam, Your 
“NATIONAL” 
Style Book is 
here reserved 
for you, wait- 
ing tobe mailed 
to you free,just 
as soon aS we 
get word from 
you to send it. 
This book will 
show you, too, 
all the new de- 
sirable styles, 
and to you, too, 
it will give an 
opportunity to 
have more 
clothes for the 


same money. 


This book shows 
ou all the beauti- 
ul new Waists 98 
cents to $7,98; Lin- 

erie Dresses and 

ub Suits $4.98 to 
$19.98; Skirts $1.49 
to $14.98; Hats 
$1.98 to $14.98, and 
- every kind of 
Fashionable and 
Economical appa- 
rel for Women, 
Misses and Chil- 
dren. It also 
shows the World 
Famous 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
Made to Measure $10 to $40 


Each suit is cut and made to measure from your own 
choice of over 450 materials and like every ‘‘ NATIONAL ”’ 
garment it is shipped you entirely at our risk according to 


The “NATIONAL” Policy. 

Every *‘NATIONAL” Garment has the ‘*NATIONAL’’ Guarantee 
Tag—our Signed Guarantee—attached. This tag says that you 
may return, at our expense, any ‘* NATIONAL’? garment not sat- 
isfactory to you and we will refund your money. 

The ** NATIONAL” prepays expressage and postage to all parts 
of the world. 

With-your Style Book we will send you samples of ma- 
terlals for ‘* NATIONAL’’ Made-to-Measure Suits, but 
Please state the colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
228 West 24th St., New York City 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 


VOSC. PIANOS | 


The tone, touch, and magnificent wearing 
qualities of the VOSE Pjano are only explained by 
the exclusive patented features, the high-grade 
material and superb workmanship that enter 
into their construction. ‘The VOSE js an ideal piano 
for the home. Over 60,000 sold. Delivered in the 
United States free of charge, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Liberal allowance for old pianos and time 
payments accepted. 

REK—If you are interested in pianos, let us send 
you our beautifully illustrated catalog, that gives full 
information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 


170 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BEAUTIES OF SPRING 
are the women, everywhere, whose skin is 
smooth and velvety, unmarred_ by the lines 
of time or by exposure to wind and sun. 
They are the users of Lablache. Their com- 
plexions rival in delicacy 
of coloring the fragrant 
the peach, 
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blossom o 
Lablache is pure and 
harmless, and ever a 
delight to its users. 


Refuse Substitutes. They may 


be dangerous, Flesh, White, 
Pink, or Cream, 50c. a box, of 
druggists or by mail. 
Send 0c. for sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers 
Dept. 39 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


A NN ELSE SLE ES 
e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 

100 in script lettering, including two 

sets of envelopes, $2.50. 100 Visit- 


ing Cards, 50ce. Write for samples, 
HW, OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1003 Chesinut St., Philadelphia, Pe. 


O you know, you 
mothers of little 
people, we are 
getting too 
grown up for real pleasure or fun. 
Bob Jr. and a certain benighted woman 


found’ this out quite recently. _ Not 


-at large sees: it, that is only a make- 
believe generally. But the real. kind 
that must be coaxed and chased and hunted before it 


will even venture near and. eat from your hand tamely.. 


It is shy of grown up, busy, tired persons. So is fun, the 
pure, dancing, dimpling spirit of fun that laughs at you 
from Bob Jr.’s eyes all day long. Bob Jr. is: not quite 
three. He wraps his lordly form in garments dubbed by 
himself. “ bumpers.” 
hair that appears sunburned, and that crink- 
les upwards at the edges. It is one of Bob 
Jr.’s daily troubles, that sun-burned hair. 

“ Bob’s ’fraid it'll get all fweckled,” he - 
always says solemnly when he covers it up , 
with a huge Mexican hat that gives him 
the appearance of a frisky mushroom. | 

His eyes are wells of subterfuge. They 
are large, and wistful, and brown as a 
brown butterfly’s wing. Bob likens them 
himself to sealskin, which is a very good 
simile. They are shadowed by thick 
lashes upward curved, and ‘he has a.per- 
fectly tame dimple at each side of: his rose- 
bud mouth of drooping corners and untold 
subtlety. You. will observe that while we 
admire Bob, yet we know wa true char- 
acter, 

“ Now, Mum,” said Bob Ae: with a rest- 
ful little sigh, having climbed all over our 
fresh dimity dress, and pounded: our type- 
writer, and slopped in our ink, and made 
mudpies in our mucilage all over the fresh 
clean desk blotter, and finally scribbled 
mystic Syriac symbols over all the blank 
paper in sight. . “ Now, poor, “ittle Mum, 
Bob’s going to give you a tea party.” 

“Bob Jr.,” you say firmly. “I don’t 
want a tea party. I want to be left alone. 
You go to the kitchen, and tell Kate to 
sing about the sailor boy.” 

This generally has a calming effect. 
Kate is an angel from County Sligo, whom 
we entertain not altogether unawares. 
Sometimes, when Bob Jr. is in attentive 
mood, he wili perch upon the stationary 
tubs, and hark to Kate’s songs of Sligo 
land. There are many of them, but the 
sailor boy is the favorite. It has a joy- 
ous lilt to it that Bob Jr. approves of: 


“ Strike up the band, here comes a sailor, 
Fresh from the sea, right off a whaler.” 


But to-day the charm fails to work. Bob 
Jr. shakes his head at the suggestion and smiles blandly. 
“Mum,” he says, with most bewitching confidence. 


“ Nannie Bell and Bunny and Ted Bear’s going to give 


you booful tea party right now.’ | 

You carry him out bodily, and shut the door. | 
too bad, of course, but there must be-some degree of 
discipline even with Bob Jr. And clear and high 
above the tap of the typewriter rises a long-drawn, | 


EA. PAR’ 


person. whom. Bob. Jr.. calls. “« Mum,” f 


pleasure, you understand, as the world 


He has_,a large quantity of yellow .. 


If you add a large tablespoonful of 
strawberry jam, it is simply delicious 


In the middle of the gai- 


It _ 
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_ Mlustrated by Edna F. Hart 


sobbing wail that ‘Kate likens to an infant 
Banshee. It comes: through. the keyhole. Bob 
Jr.’s quivering lips are. pressed to the key hole to 
make sure that it does come through, and at last 
you rise; and stand in the center of the room, and 
know that the battle is lost. 
Out inthe dining room in the bay window lies 
a lonesome heap of scattered blocks, a huge rag 
baby named Nannie Bell, a rubber doll, a horse, 
and ‘the.“ Ted. Bear.” - Hidden away in a. side- 
board drawer is a. set of dishes, putcarefully away 
against the time appointed when. the small person 
shall have gained wisdom, and ‘shall not hammer 
them with his blocks. And with a‘sense of being 
an explorer in a new land, the Land of Fun, you 
.get out the whole lot. You spread a feast upon a 
tabourette in state, and you invite with dignity 
Bob Jr..and the “ Ted Bear,” Nannie Bell, and 
Jim:Crow, the noble, black steed who. has lost a 
leg, the rubber doll, and a ragged; decrepit cotton 
batting creature known as“ Bunny.” | 
The feast is of heavenly things, dishes whose 
toothsome. lusciousness -you had forgotten for 
years. Currants for potatoes, powdered sugar 
and cocoa. mixed. dry, citron and diced apple 
salad, cinnamon sprinkled oyster crackers, and a 
. whole orange in the center, with sticks of pepper- 
- mint. radiating therefrom, and ‘seven bright red 
cherries ‘heaped in the center, one for each: guest. 
‘ And in the tea pot, Bob. Jr. calls it.“ teet-hot,” 
there is. real, calico tea. Did you never taste 
calico tea:at the parties of long ago? ‘It is, very 
good indeed and highly hygienic. To make it 
properly, you. put: in half’ milk, and: half hot 
water, and plenty of sugar, and if you add.a large 
tablespoonful of strawberry jam, it is Sig de- 
licious, beyond all. adult drinks. 
Oh, butit’s fun ! Bob Jr. laughs at you most wick- 
edly ashe sees the spell overcome you. You sit 
down on the floor, and you pour tea..And you shout, and 
laugh, and spill tea all over the table and the guests, and 
Bob Jr.'serenely eats all the goodies, a plateful at a time, 
and pushes: currants down the: hole in.the rubber.doll’s 
‘back, where there used to be a whistle once upon a time, 
and ‘stuffs bits - of moist, crumbly cake and crackers 
into Bunny’s gaping cotton sides. | 
“Mum,” says Bob Jr. suddenly, “ where’s: the cuffed 
wice-? -And we haven’t got any Tommy earrings, or 
picked mousies.’ iY 
-You accept the. siolaidie The prince .imperial has his 
favorite dishes,.and Kate graciously brings on the tomato 
herring, and the. pickled mussels, and the breakfast food, 
a weird and wonderful conglomeration, but received with 


, 


marked approbation. 
’T’is .,a riotous party.” 


ety, Bob Jr. decides to. ~~ 
dance his pet Zulu come- | 


—all-ye around the festal board, si he .upsets the teapot 


on our bestest cushion that spots if-a. tear so much as 
touches its satiny eurtace. 


“to crawl under 


‘ Fiona ¥, dae o— 
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But what’s the difference? » We’re all friends here. 
You do not lift up your voice and lament, or chastise his 
precious person, you just kiss his blessed, sti¢ky lips, and 
don’t give a rap. 

Then, after awhile, you cuddle him close in your arms 
in the low rocker with the squeak. Bob Jr. loves that 
squeak. He says it is the chair’s own lullaby to send 
him off to dreamland. And rocking there in the shady 
corner of the porch, you tell of the valiant frog who 
would a-wooing go, and the dreadful kitten who went to 
be a robber bold, and dwelt in the dreary wood, wood, 
wood, until the dear baby lashes lie long and curved on 
the flushed cheeks, and Bob Jr. sleeps from his labors. 

So, really and truly, you do miss lots of fun by being 
too busy to play. And it is fun that keeps the heart 
young and the eyes bright; with no headaches. ‘the 
day after. Try it, next time when the small. voices 
fret, and the little 
hands cling close. 
Take half an 
hour of the busy 
day, and just 
play. Play as 
you may dimly 
remember some 
wee girl child 
playing years 
ago. Build blocks 
into steeples, and 
long trains. Play 
hide and seek on 
all fours, and 
don’t be afraid 


the bed. It isn’t 
so hard even 
now, not nearly 
so hard as going 
through a system 
of “beauty cult- 
ure stunts.” Over- 
turn the chairs, 
and harness them 
up, and sing out: 
“To market, to 


He will perch upon the sta- 


market, to buy a_ tionary tubs and hark to 
penny bun!” Kate’s songs of Sligo land 
Pull eagle 


quills out of the 

feather duster and stick them in your hair, and thus be 
transformed into Hiawatha or one of Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Indians. Or if you do not feel sufficiently inspired 
to enact the leading role in spirited fashion, become an 
early settler and meekly permit yourself to 
be scalped with the chopping-knife for toma- 
hawk, wielded. by your savage son and heir, 
who, in spite of his war whoops and his 
seeming blood-thirstiness is “ vewy, vewy” 
careful——bless his loving little heart !—not. to 
“ weally hurt.” 

Give your tea party with royal fisdenes 
Invite all the Teddy Bears, and the rag 
Bunnies, and Nannie’ Bells, and Jim Crow 
horses in the house, and stuff them on cur- 
rants and calico tea. And when you hear the 

ripples of laughter from the guest of honor; 

and see the. dimples dance, and the joy 
light sparkle in the big baby eyes of. the 
wee one that holds your heart crushed in 
his soiled fist like a wilted caramel, then 
you will forget all about being busy, and 
know the real fun of being happy. Know, 
too, that to be able to evoke such innocent 
merriment as that is a gift far surpassing 
mere aptness in fitting jingling lines or mak: 
ing pen pictures of men and women unpleas- 
antly complex with contending emotions. 
Who would not turn court jester or acrobat 
to touch the spring which lets loose 
such tinkling rills of laughter? 

Oh, mothers dear, don’t be too 
busy to play while yet the young- 
sters are eager to make you one of 
them. The years gallop by, their 
speed growing swifter with each ad- 
ditional one. It’s no time before the 
little hands are strong, and the 
yellow head overtops your own, and 
the Bob Jr.’s have gone forth from the 
environment of the nursery to battle 
with the world, and tea party days 
are lost forever. Play while there is 
time. Give those babies of yours 
| the pleasant memory of a youth- 

‘fully gay and laughing mother always ready to enter 
into their happiness and always able to understand 
_ those joyous flights of fancy, which to the child are 
so real and so beloved. Let the dull gray duties of, 
life take care of themselves for a while, now 
and then—like the poor, they are always with you; 
no fear of them being gobbled up by some one else— 
and play, A/ay with all your heart and soul, while you 
are lucky enough to have Bob Jr.’s willing to teach you, 
and to play with you. It’s really lots of fun when you 
once learn how. » 
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Entertainment for Memorial Day | 


By Mary Sumner Wilkins 


PROGRAM 
Chorus 
Star-Spangled Banner 


**Yankee Doodle Dandy '’—Patriotic Drill and Chorus 
“"Way Down South in Dixie "—Cake Walk and Chorus 
“Rally "Round the Flag!""—Tableau of the North with Song. 
“Maryland my Maryland !''—Tableau of the South with Song. 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me!""—Tableau and Song. 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are Marching !"—Tableau and Song. 
“'Tenting on the Old Camp Ground."’"—Tableau and Song. | 
“ When Johnny Comes Marching Home.”—Tableau and Song. 

“The Blue and the Gray "—Recitation. 

** America "—Chorus, 


EMORIAL DAY — or 
as it is often called 
Decoration Day—com- 
memorating as it does 

events that are matters 
of history rather than ex- 
perience to most of us, 
but nevertheless are 
not so far removed by 
time as to be treated 
lightly, any form of cele- 
bration for that date should, from a sense 
of fitness, be dignified, yet at the same time 
may be made most interesting. 

The entertainment here described is es- 
\ pecially suitable for presentation by social 
’ clubs or church societies... It consists of 
_ patriotic songs of the North and South il- 
lustrated by tableaux—living pictures is the 
‘present day name. The songs may be ac- 
companied by a piano, or by an amateur 

band; the pictures may be simple or 

‘elaborate ‘as best fits the means at hand, 
- and the whole gives opportunity for a num- 
ber’of people of all ages to take part with- 
out any actual speaking parts. 

‘]f possible arrange to have the stage 
‘framed in with planking covered with dark 
- cloth or wall paper, so that the tableaux 
will appear as if in a frame, the footlights 
being placed inside the lower edge of the 
frame, and the background screened off 
with neutral tinted cloth or paper if scenery 
is not on hand. An amateur carpenter can 
put everything in very good order at small 
cost as the planking can be rented not pur- 
chased outright, but be sure to have the 
supports secure to avoid accidents, also 
have the footlights well screened. For the 
drills the frame is not necessary, but as it 

will have to be put up with considerable 
care, which would probably require too 

much time between scenes, they can be 
given within it with very good effect. 

The program suggested will be found to 
take up about two hours, which is sufficient- 
ly long, especially if refreshments are to 
follow. 

For the first number on the program 
utilize the littlest children, dressed as they 
would be to play soldiers in cocked hats of 
paper, and carrying tin swords, guns, toy 
drums and fifes, girls to take part as well as 
boys. The leader, a boy taller than the 
others, should be dressed as “ Uncle Sam ” 
in trousers of red-and-white bunting, long- 
tailed coat of blue bunting with white stars 
sewed on it,and a high white hat with a 
flag folded about it for scarf. They exe- 
cute a fancy drill of some kind then line up 
across the stage and join in the chorus, 
keeping time with the toys. 

“°*Way Down South in Dixie” is enact- 
ed by either the same children, or boys and 
girls fifteen or sixteen years old. Their 
faces are blackened, and they are dressed— 

the boys in overalls and the girls in calico 
dresses with gingham aprons, girls wearing 
sunbonnets, boys wide straw hats. They 
carry big baskets filled with raw cotton 
pulled loose so that it looks as if freshly 
picked. To the rollicking tune of “ Dixie” 
the little pickaninnies execute a cake walk, 

_then as before line up across the stage and 
join in chorus. 

“ Rally "Round the Flag ” shows an army 
tent. Sentry on guard. Officer swearing 
in recruits. Young lad atone side bidding 
farewell to his weeping mother, Another 
saying good-bye to his sweetheart. Chil- 
dren standing around watching. Any num- 
ber of effective situations will suggest 
themselves. Chorus behind the scenes 
sings with accompaniment “ Rally ’Round 
the Flag.” 

* Maryland, my Maryland!” shows a 
drawing-room scene with a piano, at which 
sits a pretty girl in the costume of 1860, 
hoopskirt, hair dressed low with flowers in 
it, etc. Other girls and men are grouped 
around the room, which must be made to 

_iook as old-fashioned as possible, candles, 
flowers under glass shades, photographs on 


wall, etc.” The men are in attitudes of 
bidding good-bye to the young women, all 
apparently affected by the words of the 
song, which is sung, the first verses softly, 
the last with full force. 

“ The Girl I Left Behind Me” can be 
made very droll and at the same time very 
quaint and pretty. If circumstances per- 
mit, have a drop curtain filling in behind 
the frame, with ovals cut init, the edge of 
each oval being concealed by a real or 
simulated picture frame, and in each ap- 
pears the head of a “Girl.” — If this ar- 
rangement is impossible, line the “ Girls ” 
across the stage. They must be of every 
age, from the dear old lady in cap and side 
curls to the dimpled little daughter in pan- 
talets and sandals. There must be young 
ladies in the dress of the period, and a fat 
darky “ Mammy” in turban and kerchief, 
spectacles and apron. They are in various 
attitudes of grief, some with handkerchiefs 
to their eyes. Little tot has her fists dug 
into hers, and “ Mammy” has her apron 
corner to wipe away her tears. . Chorus 
behind the scenes sings the old song to the 
accompaniment of fife and drum. 

“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp!” shows only 
the men in soldier costumes, headed by 
drum corps, flags flying, faces stern. They 
can march slowly across stage, wheel and 
march off at other side instead of maintain- 
ing tableau. Chorus sings behind the scenes 
as for other pictures. 

“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground.” 
For this the lights are turned low. As 
many small tents as can be set up on the 
stage are shown. In the foreground around 
a camp fire, sitting on logs, camp stools or 
the ground are soldiers. Some writing 
letters, others with their heads in their 
hands thinking. Dim lights burning in 
tents. Guns are stacked at one side. Sen- 
try marches up and down, all the rest mo- 
tionless. Chorus sings very softly behind 
the scenes the affecting old song... Curtain 
is lowered at last verse, then raised again 
to show empty stage, and asa bugle behind 
the scenes sounds “ Taps” one by one the 
lights go out in the tents, leaving the stage 


in semi-darkness as curtain is again 
lowered. 
“When Johnny Comes’ Marching 


Home” is an enlivening picture after the 
last sad one. Soldiers are shown on their 
return home. 
others arms in slings, others are hobbling 
on crutches, but all is gladness. Children 
are throwing flowers in front of the heroes. 
Young and old women are waving hand- 
kerchiefs or drawing their sweethearts and 
husbands out of the ranks to embrace 


them. At one side have woman and little | 


group of children in mourning, with young 
girl in white trying to. console them. 


Chorus very bright and lively, with roll of |. 


drums, as part of accompaniment. 

Last of all let some sweet young girl in 
simple white costume, carrying a basket of 
flowers, recite the beautiful. poem “ The 
Blue and the Gray,” scattering the flowers 
first on right then on left side of her as if 
strewing them on the graves of the North- 
ern and Southern heroes who never came 


home and who are alike now in our rever- | 


ence and affection. 

Close the program part of the entertain- 
ment by having the audience and the 
chorus join in singing “ America.” 

The programs should be printed in red 
and blue on white paper, and may be deco- 
rated with pictures of memorial wreaths at 
the top, tied with mingled blue and gray 
ribbons. 

As the anniversary comes late in May, 
cool refreshments are in order, and _ prob- 
ably ice cream, strawberries, cake and 
lemonade will be the preferred menu, but 
the cream may be served in pasteboard 
cups with red, white, and blue paper twisted 
about them, and crepe paper napkins with 
flags in the corners may be given with each 
portion. 


Some have heads tied up, | 
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IF YOU SEND US ONLY 
ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE HOUSEWIFE 


At 35 cents a year you may select any one of the fine 
Premiums listed below: 


We make this exceptional offer to you, our friend, because we are confi- 
dent your continued interest in The Housewife is proof that you are pleased 
with our effort to give you each month-an entertaining and instructive publi- 
cation. You know how good The Housewife is in'general: How helpful and 
practical are the Departments of New Fashions, Needlework, Cookery, and 
Mother’s Realm. How interesting the Stories and Pictures, and how cheerful 
the Editorial Ouflook and Social Circle. . The mere mention of your opinion 
of these departments to your friends or neighbors will make it easy for rou 
to get for yourself one or more of the articles described in the following list 
Every article is guaranteed. Thesé offers are good till Sept. 1, gio. 


150 COMPLETE OLD FAVORITE HOME SONGS. 


This is the best collection of Old Time Favorite Songs ‘ever published, 
and they are the kind that will be sung forever. Every song inthis collection 
has the full number of verses. For mixed voices, words and music complete. 


A VERY HANDSOME LARGE WOOL SHAWL. 


This Large Wool Shawl is nearly forty inches square. The texture being 
of soft fleecy wool knitted in a beautiful design. - It is partially mercer- 
ized and has the appearance of silk.. ‘The color is a handsome cream white. 


HOOSIER SCHOOLMASTER, BY EGGLESTON. 


This story is one of great human interest, depicting country life in the 
“Backwoods District” of the Middle West several generations ago. 
Critics have pronounced ii one of the masterpieces, in dialect. Cloth bound. 


THE PERFECT FANCY WORK ASSORTMENT. 


This Outfit is complete, containing all that is necessary for thase who are 
interested in Fancy Work and Fine Embroidery, including a booklet entitled 
“ Stitches in Embroidery.” There are forty-four designs and two alphabets. 


A PAIR OF FINE EMBROIDERY SCISSORS. 


These Scissors are made of fine steel, nickel plated and beautifully finished: 
They are four inches long and will cut clean down to the points without sep 
arating, binding, tearing, or gashing the goods, as they are finely tempered: 


A SET OF FIFTY BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS. 


This assortment is composed of fifty of the richest and most beautiful Post 
Cards ever offered as a premium. They are refined in subject and are em- 
bossed and printed in many colors. Birthday and seasonable holiday cards. 


THE HANDY DRESSMAKERS’ SKIRT GUAGE. 


This Gauge meets the needs of ladies who fit their own skirts as well as for 
dressmakers who find daily use for it. It is a necessity whenever you wish 
to adjust perfectly the heighth or length of a skirt. Comes in a neat box. 


A TRIPLE SILVER PLATED SUGAR SHELL. 


This beautiful Triple Silver Plated Sugar Shell is a household:necessity. It 
is nearly six inches long. The design is the famous “ Flower ” pattern fin- 
ished in handsome French gray. Heavily plated to withstand unusual wear. 


A TRIPLE SILVER PLATED BUTTER KNIFE. 


This Butter Knife is similar in design and finish to the Sugar Shell described 
- above. It is more than seven inches long and is packed in a neat silverware 
box. Is triple plated with pure silver on the highest grade of nickel silver. 


SILK REMNANTS FOR CRAZY PATCHWORK. 


’ For Crazy Quilts, Sofa Pillows, etc. Each package contains 100 extra large 
pieces of fancy colored silks and satins, together with four skeins of sewing 
silk. Just the thing for Sofa Cushions, Head Rests, Pillows, Quilts, etc. 


THE MAGIC SEWING MACHINE TUCKER. 


The Magic Tucker will fit any sewing machine and cannot possibly get out 
of order. It is éasily and a rai attached, easy to use and absolutely reliable. 
It does not stretch the goods, the width and space of tuck is always uniform. 


PAIR. OF HANDY BUTTONHOLE SCISSORS. 


_ These have always been one of our most popular premiums. They are more 
than four and one-half inches long, made of steel nickel pais and perfectly 
finished throughout. Regulating screw is placed so it will not catch the goods. 


THE WONDERFUL IDEAL STOCKING DARNER. 


This sewing machine attachment fills a long felt want in every home. More 
and bettet arning can be done in five minutes than in an hour by hand. 
Stockings, lace curtains, table linen, etc., can be mended easily and neatly. 


BEAUTIFUL FLEXIBLE SILVER BRACELET. 


These Bracelets are of closely woven silver plated wire, very flexible and over 
one half inch in width, closely resembling high priced solid silver bracelets. 
They are very handsome. Just the thing for a little girl’s Birthday Present. 


THE NOVEL, ST. ELMO, BY AUGUSTA J. EVANS. 


Millions 


St. Elmo is the greatest and most popular of American novels. 


of copies have been sold and never was the sale so great as in recent years. 
379 pages in durable coated paper binding. Handsome cover printed in colors. 


You can recommend The Housewife as the only first class, clean, bright, 
helpful magazine published at its price. Send ONE new subscription with 
thirty-five cents and make a selection of any one premium mentioned in the 
above list, to repay you for your trouble. Please specify distinctly in your letter 
which is the new subscriber and who is to receive the premium. Remember, 
the premium is FOR a NEW subscription NOT WITH ONE. Remit by 
FO, ney Order or Registered Letter. Postage stamps accepted if more 
convenient. 


Address THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 
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OUTLOOK 


=1 HERE are few women who, unless the man 
of the house or the children come home 
for the mid-day meal, will take the trou- 
ble. to prepare: for their lone selves a properly cooked, comfortably 
served, appetizing luncheon or will take time to eat it, preferring to 
snatch a hurried bite and sup from anything in the éatable line which 
happens to be left over from breakfast or the day betore, or perhaps 
will go without until supper or late dinner, and then are so over-heated and over-fatigued 
from preparing the meal, or so busy in seeing that the others are abundantly fed that they 
do not get an adequate amount of nourishment. Probably there will be a youngster 


on each side to keep the mother actively employed in directing mouthfuls to the proper 


channel, and cups and plates come up for a second supply before she has had a chance 
to take even a taste of her own rapidly cooling portion. She is watchful to see that 

all her family are fed, but when it comes to her very important self she: becomes harm- 
fully, cruelly neglectful. 

How often one hears the mistress of the house say “Oh, I’d never take all that 
trouble—to set the table for just myself,” or “ I never have appetite for my own cook- 
ing anyway.” Yet these wives and mothers above all others stand in need of plenty of 
_ wholesome food to keep their nerves, and CORACANEREY their dispositions, as well as 
their bodies in proper condition. 

Bread, jam and cold coffee, ora piece of cake or pie and a cupful of strong tea, hur- 
riedly eaten from the corner of the sideboard or at the cluttered kitchen table are not tempt- 
ing, neither are they material which can be turned into sound tissue and rich blood. The 
business members of the family are frequently commiserated and 


Harmful Unselfishness © 


‘enjoy what they eat. 
wife of the capacity to enjoy it, but even if she does not want to eat and begrudges 


displayed capriciousness of appetite. 


. indeed often regard themselves as martyrs because they 
can spend only a little time over their breakfasts, must 
take a quick lunch in a noisy, crowded restaurant or a 

cold one at their desks, yet when they come home usually find the evening meal await- 

ing them without thought, care or labor on their part as regards its preparation ; hence, 
even if it be plain it has at least the charm of novelty to tempt the appetite, also the 
workers have been freshened up mentally by a complete change of surroundings and 
the out-door trip to and from Business. With all this to aid them they eat heartily and 
It is the too close acquaintance with food that deprives the house- 


what she considers useless waste of time on herself, it is her duty to tempt herself to 
do so by making the same efforts that she would exert if some one of her dear ones 
The mere sight of a clear tumbler filled with 
milk and a plate of neatly and freshly cut bread-and-butter sandwiches spread on a 
clean napkin on the dining-room table with a comfortable chair drawn up to it will 
give a tired woman a desire to eat,.and such arrangement takes only a few minutes 
from the children’s séwing or the housework. 

Self preservation is Nature’s first law, and keeping up the nervous system and the 
physical condition by proper diet at proper intervals is as much a form of self preser- 
vation as to slide down a rope in case of fire or leaping out of the road of a runaway 
team. The wife and mother is the main prop of the home and in doing her best to 
keep herself strong she is working as much for every member of her family as she is for 
herself. Self neglect, self forgetfulness on her part is not unselfishness, but a flagrant 

form of neglecting the interests of her household. L. D.R. 


=] HEN any sort of: family trouble has been 
threshed out and settled, then the sooner 
it is buried past all hope of. resurrection 
the better. And even when it has not been settled as amicably as 


ynwise and untimely attention. It is rare to find a family of several per- 
sons, all with different individual characteristics and peculiarities, who never disagree in 
their opinions or clash in their habits. If such a family did not sometimes rub each 


other the wrong way what a milk-and-water group it would be, and. how little of in- 


terest or variety there would be in its existence as a family. 

Another thing it is well to remember. If we have a skeleton in our. closet let us kéep 
it there instead of rattling its bones in the face and eyes of the public.. People in the 
outside world are seldom interested in the family troubles of others save from curiosity. 


They will listen to the tale of woe, smile in their sleeves, and then in nine cases out of ten — 


they will “roll the story asa sweet morsel under their tongues, ” and betray the confidence 
to the first person they meet. 
harmony even in an unusually turbulent home, simply by keeping 


VAVE furniture and paper and upholstery 
j} really any moral and emotional agencies ? 
Certainly they have. Not obvious ones 
perhaps, but..all-pervading and ever-persistent in their character ; since 
there is scarcely an hour of our lives in which we are not, either pas- 
sively or consciously, subject ‘to théir-influences. Our. cravings after 
beauty of form, light and color, insensibly elevate and civilize. us; 
_and the men and women coridemned to the monotony of bare walls and unpicturesque 


surroundings—whether they be devotees in cells, or felons in dungeons—are the less _ 


human for ‘the want of these things. 

The desire for beautiful surroundings is a natural instinct in a pure mind. How 
tenaciously people who live in: dull streets, and who never see a sunrise, nora moun- 
tain peak, nor an unbroken horizon, cling to it is proved on all sides of us by the pic- 
turesqueness which .many a mechanic’s wife imparts to her little rooms. With what 
slender materials will she satisfy this hunger for beauty and color. The brightly pol- 
ished tins, the many-shaded patchwork coverlets and cushions, the gay stripes in the 
rag carpet, the pot of trailing ivy or scarlet geranium, the shining black stove, are 
made by some subtle charm of arrangement both satisfactory and suggestive. 

In spite of all arguments about the economy of “ boarding,” who does not respect 
the men or women who, at all just sacrifices, eschew a boarding-house and make them- 
selves a home?. A man without'a home has cast away an anchor; an atmosphere of 
uncertainty clings about him ; he'advertises his tendency to break loose from wholesome 
restraints so strongly i is the force of this home influence now perceived that the wisest 
of our merchants show preference i in employing those who have homes, who are heads 
of households, and thus given hostage to society for their good behayior. 

If we would fairly estimate the moral power of furniture, let us consider how attached 
it is possible for. us to become to it. ‘There are chairs that are sacred objects to us: 
the large, easy one, in which some saint sat patiently waiting for the angels ; the little 


high chair which was some darling baby’s throne, the low rocker, in which’ mother 


nursed the whole family of stalwart sons and lovely daughters. Our ‘furniture being so 
much a part of us ought, therefore, to be easy and familiar.. We cannot give our hearts 
to what is uncomfortable, no matter how quaint or rich it may be. And 
though ‘itis always pleasant to have Colors and form assorted with perfect 
taste, it is not desirable to have’ the’ ‘efféct so perfect that we are afraid 
to make use of it, lest we destroy it.: No furniture ought to be so fine 

that we dare not light a fire ‘for fear. i smoking it, or let 

the sunshine in for fear of «fading ~ “In such rooms 
we do not lounge -.and Jaugh. adi eat 
ZA and rest and really live,—we-only. exist. 
Miia The dining-room ought ‘to be one of 
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Keep the Skeleton in the es ; 


could be wished, and there is a sore spot in some heart, it is better to’ 
let time silently heal the wound than to keep it constantly irritated by | 


Many people manage to acquire a reputation for peace and 


Moral Influence of Home Furnishings ‘i 


dear invalids nursed back to life. 
‘they go away to school. 


‘lation in their efforts ; 
-imaginings chairs and tables and curtains and carpets have a conspicuous place. 
‘life is all we have to front eternity with, therefore nothing that touches it is of small 


their family affairs to themselves, and their family skele- 
ton stored away on the highest shelf of the darkest closet 
in the house, and when any family gets their skeleton thus 
stored away it.is a good plan to lock the closet door and throw the key in the well. 
We never repent of the things we keep to ourselves, while, very often, we are humili- 
ated or worried with the thought of how we have been tempted to speak to someone 
outside the -home of the faults and failings, or perhaps of the sins, of our nearest and 
dearest, the ones we love the best and yet with whom we are the most intolerant. And 
so it is ‘well to remember that when the time comes that we are able to look with lov- 
ing tolerance’ on the faults and shortcomings of the home folks which now so irk and 
irritate us, shall be glad_of the patience which led us to cover their delinquencies with 
the mantle of love and charity... The world has a strangely unsympathetic way of jeer- 
ing at family skeletons exposed in the marketplace, while at the same time it displays a 
certain respect for the. ones kept religiously secreted from view, and in time forgets 
them . altogether, Therefore it would ,seem wise and loving to set the seal of silence 
upon our. lips» so. far as our» family. troubles are concerned, and also, so far as 
in us lies, to safeguard the. sanctity of our homes from the prying eyes and the 
listening. ears of the curious outside. E. CH. 


the pleasantest in the house; but it is generally in the 
basement. It ought to be a room in which there is 
nothing _to remind us of labor or exertion, for we have 
gone thereto eat and to be refreshed. ' A few flowers, -a dish of. fruit, snowy linen and 
china, glittering glass and silver, a pleasant blending of warm and neutral tints are es- 
sentials. The ‘few pictures on the walls should represent only pleasant subjects, and 
those which are large enough to be examined without exertion, are the best. 

All rooms open to the. public must have a certain air of conventional arrangement ; 
but the family living rooms in every home ought to be of character and individuality. 
Here is the very shrine and sanctuary of the ‘Lares and Penates. Here is the grand- 
mother’s chair and knitting, and the mother’s work-basket and couch on which the 
father. lounges and reads his evening paper. Hereare Annie’s flowers and Mary’s 
drawing things and Jack’s much- abused class-books. Here the girls practise and the 
boys rig their, ship and the mother looks serious over the house books. In this room 
the picture papers lie around, every one ’s favorite volume is on the table, and the walls 
are sacred to the family portraits. In this room the family councils are held and the 
Here the children come to say “ good-bye ” when 


None can deny the influence which childhood’s home has over him, even unto 
old-age; the memory of a happy, comfortable one is better than an inheritance. 
The girls and boys who leave it have a positive ideal to realize.. There is no specu- 
they know that home is “Sweet Home.” But in all their 
This 


consequence. If it is something to the body to have comfortable and appropriate 
household surroundings, it is much more to the mind. , Is there any one whose feelings 
and energies are not depressed by a cold, comfortless, untidy. room? And. who does 
not féel a positive exaltation of spirit in | the glow of a bright fire, the well-trimmed 
lamp and cosy surroundings? 

God has not made us to differ in ‘this res fect. A pleasant home is the dream and 
hope of every good man.and woman. As Traddles and his: dear. little wife in “ ‘David 
Copperfield” used to please themselves by_selecting-in the shop 
windows their contemplated. service” of silver, so also .many honest, 


~ hopeful toilers fix upon the chairs and curtains ‘that are to adorn their 
_ homes long before. _they | possess them. | 


The dream and the object , 
is a great gain morally to. them. Pethaps they-might, have 
other 3 aspirations, butit'is‘equally possible to. believe. that the 
possession’ of ‘this especial much: de- » 
“sired furniture is the very condition — 
that leads ‘to higher ones. pha Cs) : Sane 
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FEW years ago as I 
was walking past an 
apartment. house in 
the Back Bay district 
of Boston, I noticed 
a box-like arrange- 
ment fastened on to 
one of the windows of 
an upper suite, and 

on making inquiries, was answered, “Oh! 

That’s where a Boston baby takes his nap 

out-of-doors. The doctor says he must be 

in the open airas much of.the twenty-four 
hours as possible, so this bed has been fastened by supports to the 
sill and here baby sleeps and gains health and strength.” ' 

Since then many other babies have been initiated into this out- 
door sleeping, and older children as well, and the “ grown-ups ” 
are rapidly falling into the ranks. Of course, people with deli- 
cate lungs and indications of tuberculosis have for some time 


slept in the open air, but the belief is rapidly spreading that only’ 


by contact with Nature can people who are well remain so. 

There is something in us all, young and old, that makes, us at 
times long for the freedom of the open air, away from the con- 
ventionalities of the ordinary dwelling. Perhaps it is the rem- 
nant of the old savage in us: which makes it such a delight to 
camp out in a primitive fashion. . The small boy and often the 
girl beg to go barefooted in Summer time. The city child finds 
too often that his feet, used to the encasing leather and the hard 
city pavements, have become so : 
tender that it is not such fun after 
all; but when the next Summer 
comes around he forgets. his. past 
experience and once again pleads, 
“ Please, mother, let me go bare. 
foot !” 

We all know that childhood is 
the time in which to begin all sorts 
of reform. As this matter of sleep- 
ing out-of-doors has become a 
recognized fact, no longer a. fad or 
“notion,” then surely it is wise to 
begin with the infant or small child. 

Sometimes the whole family in- 
dulges in this health-giving custom, 
and if the older ones start in in. the 
Summer season, it is comparative- . 
ly easy to keep right on even to 
zero weather. 

To begin with, the baby should 
sleep out during the daytime, and 
I_know personally one little one who 
has slept out in her carriage all 
last Winter from ten in the morn- 
ing to three in the afternoon, ex- 
cept during the worst blizzard’ and 
most extreme cold.. As a conse- 
quence she is fat and rugged and 
the happiest, merriest little thing, I 
have ever seen. Probably that is 
not all due to the sleeping on the 
veranda, but certainly her vigorous 
health is owing in great measure 
to it. 

It must be remembered that a 
child’s vitality is lower than that of , 
a grown person and he must be more warmly clothed, as he takes 
cold more easily and the results are apt to be much more serious. 

For the day-time sleeping a sofa on the piazza or porch, an 
armchair or small cot is necessary. Plenty of pillows and warm 
shawls or quilts should be provided, and a steamer rug proves 
very useful in this connection. ‘The child should be dressed, be- 
side his usual clothing, in a long coat and cap, and. when very 
cold, have leggins, mittens, and a muffler. In the Summer extra 
garments are not generally needed, but care must be exercised 
that there are plenty of wraps to draw over him after the sun 
goes down, 

When a cot is used a mattress and pillow should be furnished, 
and then around three sides something stiff and thin should be 
placed so that the wind shall be completely shut out. Never 
mind a little snow or rain, for with proper protection from the 
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* An Out-of-Door Sleeping Room with an Outside Staircase 


The Housewife for May, 1910 


wet, no harm will come. Of course this 
does not apply to a real storm. 

When there is no porch, but a scrap of 
back yard, a tent can be set up there and 
the boy can then revel to his heart’s delight 
in living-in a real tent like the Indians. An- 
other device is a hammock swung between 
supports which hold up a canopy overhead. 
Thus the sleeper gets the air outdoors and 
sullis protected from the glare of the sun 
and the falling rain. 

As one goes out from the city on little 
trips, one sees here and there balconies 
built up from upper stories large enough to hold a cot bed, over 
which is an awning which can be raised or lowered at will. One 
young girl of my acquaintance has her bed on the back veranda 
of the apartment which is her home, and by a clever arrange- 
ment of pulleys can adjust the awnings from the top and sides 
with her hand without leaving her bed. These awnings are com- 
paratively cheap, that is, the material, good denim being obtained 
from fifteen cents a yard upward. This piazza being on the back 
of the house and on the second story, gives one a certain sense of 
privacy and safety. 

When a tent is used it must be remembered that if the sides 
are fastened down, sleeping there is no more beneficial than in a 
close room, as ventilation is almost impossible to secure. In the 
city one frequently sees a'tent on the roof, These are not ex- 
pensive, ranging from about $7.50 to $12.00. Ifa pitch roof is 
the only possible place on which to 
place a cot or pitch a tent, it can be 
built up by supports, or a small 
platform erected, thus giving an 
even floor. 

Some enthusiasts who cannot get 
a tent or cot, sleep with their heads 
out of the window, and never take 
cold. Years ago, if any one had 
advanced this theory for gaining 
health and strength, he would not 
only have been Jaughed at, but look- 
ed upon as not quite right. But 
there must always be pioneers and 
they have always, since the world 
began, been regarded as cranks and 
fanatics. It takes years to over- 
come prejudices, but surely the 
time has come when we recognize 
the importance, the necessity of 
more life in the open, and if we of 
the older generation cannot avail 
ourselves of it, if we are too tightly 
bound by tradition, or if circum- 
stances are too much for us, we can 
at least start the children right, for 
a healthy mind in a healthy body 
is the most desirable thing to give 
our children. 

If this’ good work keeps on, we 
may in the course of time, and not 
so very long a time either, see a new 
race of men and women growing up 
around us, a race strong-limbed, 
clear-eyed, vigorous mentally and 
physically, fitted to go out into the 
world and bear its burdens as well 
as their own, and become useful and honored citizens of this 
great nation. Perhaps if Ponce de Leon had lived in our times 
and had adopted the new custom of out-of-doors sleeping, he 
would not have needed to search for the spring which he believed 
contained the “ Fountain of Youth,” but would have found it in 
the tent in the back yard or the cot on the porch. 

One of the minor objections commonly voiced against sleeping 
in the open is that in Summer the early breaking of day rouses 
one from slumber at an hour when rising is out of the question 
without sadly disturbing the regular routine of the household. 
The simple solution of this difficulty is to adopt the method fol- 
lowed by soldiers when stationed in the tropics where the’ glaring 
sunlight interferes with the necessary daytime siestas; the method 
consisting of tying lightly over the eyes black, dark green or blue 
veiling, this shelter giving grateful artificial twilight. 


Sleeping in the Backyard 


Cost of Balcony $15 


Tent cost $7.25. Flooring cost $8 


Built-out Balcony cost $10 
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FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


Easily attached 
Holds fast 


Does not tear 


Consequently 
saves its cost 
many times 
over in sav- 
ing of stock- 


have the @ 
moulded 
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rubber but- . — 
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| Worn by Children everywhere 


YOU CAN BUY THEM ANYWHERE 
Or Sample Pair, Children’s Sizes (give 
/ age), mailed on receipt of 16 cents, 


GEORGE FROST CO., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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EO SINR ae LOOT 


NO MORE FAT FOLKS. 
DOUBLE CHINS QUICKLY REMOVED. 


If the advice of Mae Edna Wilder is followed 
there will be no more fat folks ina short time. 


She took off thirty pounds of superfluous flesh in 
less than six weeks and re- 
.. moved her double chin in 
ton two weeks, by a treat- 
ment of her own dis- 
covery, and she gen- 
erously offers 
to tell any one 
about it who is 
sufficiently inter- 
ested to write her. 
* By her method 
# there is nothing to 
' take internally, no 
3¥ face straps or body 
bandages to be 
worm, no exercise or 
dieting, just a simple, 
harmless home treat- 
_ ment that you can use 
in your Own room without 
the knewledge of your most intimate friends, and as if 
by magic»your fat rapidly disappears without incon- 
venience'to you of any kind. She has written a book 
intensely interesting to fleshy people, and she will give 
away ten thousand copies absolutely free. The book 
tells allabout her wonderful treatment, and she sends 
with it sworn affidavits to back up her claims. It costs 
you nothing to find out about this treatment, and if you 
have a large bust, large hips, large abdomen, a double 
chin or superfluous flesh on any part of the body and wish 
to get rid of it quickly, write her at once fora copy of 
the free book before the present edition is exhausted and 
you willbe agreeably surprised and pleased with what 
she sends you. Her address is Mae Edna Wilder, 
Suite 120A, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Greatest of all Beautifiers 

A Luxurious toilette necessity—cooling, refreshing and 
assuring @ Clear, refined, delicate, summer complexion. 
It is prepared from purest materials—beau- — 
tifying without injuring the skin. It is 
the only complexion powder that clings 
—the only one put up in a Wooden 
Box—retaining all its delicate perfume 
and medication until entirely used up. 
Five colors, Flesh, White, _ Brunette, 
Cream and Special Pink. e 


§0c—Everywhere—50c 


- Sent on Approval. Send No Money. 2.00 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS, He. Switch 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 
22 inch short stem fine human hair switch to 
match. If you find it a big bargain, remit $2.00 
in ten days, or sell 3and GET YOUR SWITCH 
FREE. Extra shades a little more, Inclose 5¢ 
stage. Free beauty book showing latest style of 
air dressing--algo high grade switches, pompa- 
dours, wigs, puffs, etc. ANNA AYERS, 
Dept.30 19 Quincy St. Chicago . « 
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A Wheel Chair is often 

an invalid’s greatest 
—$—$—$— es COMOrE, We offer over 
75 styles of these easy, self-propelling 
and Invalid’s Rolling Chairs, with latest 
improvements. Ship direct from factory 
to you, freight prepaid, and sell on 


THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
Liberal Discounts to all sending 
for free Catalogue NOW. 


eH; GORDON MFG. CO. 


a 


‘ 445 Madison Ave., TOLEDO, OUIO 
BABY’S OUTFIT 


OF 40 PATTERNS F REE 


Send only 25 cents for a six months’ trial subscription 
for Every Woman’s Magazine—“The Magazine For 
Every Woman’’—6 numbers (regular price 10 cents each) 
and receive free of charge and postpaid, in plain wrap- 
per, The Peerless outfit of 40 patterns for infants’ long 
and short clothes, giving necessary material and full 
instructions for making—without question the best an 
most complete outfit ever made, . Address Dept. 1 


Every Woman’s Magazine, New York City. 


Cheaper than wood for 
Lawns, Churches, Cem- 
Catalozue 


‘Ornamental Fence 
eteries, Public Grounds. Also Wrought Iron Fence. 
free. W rite for Special Offer. 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 131 Decatur, ind. 


Piece Outfit 


Beautiful Panae 
maSkirt—Hyde- 
grade Petticoat 
—Charming 
aaa Waist— 


$1.75 Cash— 
90c Monthly, 


500 acs Like This 
ON CREDIT 


Suits, skirts, waists, petticoats, hats, 

osiery, corsets—everything for women’s 
wear is shown pictured on living models in 
our New Spring Book at prices that will 
simply astonish you. All garments men 
tailored to fit—all of the highest quality and 
best workmanship. . 


Six Months To Pay 


No need of waiting until you can spare the 


cash to buy them. We open an account with . 


you. You get the goods now, wear them and 
pay a2 little each month—so small you won’t 
noticeit. No publicity—no red tape. Nosecur- 
ity—no interest. Just your promise to pay is 
all we ask. And besides that, all goods are 


Shipped On Approval 


Everything wesellis guaranteed. If anything 
you get from us is not satisfactory in every way, 
you simply return it. We will refund every 
penny of the money paid~ even pay the express 
charges both ways. 


Send For This New Book 


You owe it to yourself to at least see the 
bargains we offer. All weaskis the opportunity 
of proving every word wesay. Sowrite us today 
—if you want to save money and pay as you can, 
and this new spring 
containing over 500 illus- 
trations of all thatis newest 
and best in women’s 
dress will be sent you 
FREE at once—ali 

‘charges prepaid. 


Bernard Mayer Co., 
3776 Mosprat St., 


Chicago, 
(16) 


MRS.S.A.ALLEN JD 
35 Barclay Street,NewYork 


\ 
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Darken Your Gray Hair 
DUBY’S HAIR COLORING HERBS 
restore gray, streaked or faded hair to its 
natural color, beauty and softness. Pre- 
vents the hair from falling out, promotes 
its growth, prevents dandruff, and gives 
the hair a soft, glossy and healthy ap- 
pearance, It will not stain the scalp, is not sticky or dirty, 
' and is composed of roots, herbs, barks and flowers. 
Package makes one pint. It will produce the most lux- 
uriant tresses from dry, coarse and wiry hair, and bring 
back the color it originally was before it turned gray. 
Fos tege postnaia for 25 cents, or five packages for $1 00. 
OZARK HERB CO., Desk J, St. Louis, Mo. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


d beautifies the hair. 
= ’ wth. 


POS 


10 Birthday ro cents. 


T CARDS 


1o Decoration Day 10 cents. 
ro Rose to cents. | 10 Fourth of July 1o cents. 
Any three packages mailed for 25 cents. 


80 cents per 100 cards—assorted designs. 
MADISON ART CO., Madison, Conn. 
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~ Anne-of Green: Gables 


Continued from page 9 


I’m awfully sorry I made fun of your hair that 
time. I didn’t mean to vex you I only meant 
it fora joke. Besides, it’s solong ago. I think 
your hair is awfully pretty now—honest I do. 
Let’s be friends.” 

For a moment Anne hesitated. For the bit- 
terness of that scene of two years before flash- 
ed back into her recollection. Gilbert had call- 
ed her “carrots”? and brought about her dis- 
grace before the whole school. She would 
never forgive him! 

“No,” she said coldly, “I shall never be 
friends with you, Gilbert Blythe; and I don’t 
want to be!” 

“ All right!’? Gilbert sprang: into his skiff 
with an angry color in his cheeks. “I’ll never 
ask you to be friends again, Anne Shirley. 
And I don’t cate either !” 

He pulled away with swift defiant strokes, 
and Anne went up the steep, ferny little path 
under the maples. She held her head high, but 
she was conscious of a feeling of regret. She 
almost wished she had answered Gilbert differ- 
ently. Of course, he had insulted her terribly, 
but still—! 

Half-way up the path she met Jane and 


Diana rushing back to the pond. They had — 


found nobody at Orchard Slope, beth Mr. and 
Mrs. Barry being away. Ruby Gillis had suc- 
cumbed to hysterics, and was left to recover as 
best she might, while Jane and Diana flew 


| through the Haunted Wood and across the 


brook to Green Gables. There they found no- 
body either, for Marilla had gone to Carmody 
and Matthew was making hay in the back field. 

“Oh, Anne,” gasped Diana, fairly falling on 
the former's neck and weeping with relief and 
delight, “Oh, Anne—we thought—you were— 
drowned—and we felt like murderers—because 
we had made—you be—Elaine. Oh, Anne, 
how did you escape ?”’ 

“T climbed up on one of the piles,’’ explained 
Anne wearily, “and Gilbert Blythe came along 
in Mr. Andrews’ dory and brought me to land.” 

“ Oh, Anne, how splendid of him ! Why, it’s 
so romantic!” said Jane, finding breath enough 
for utterance at last. “ Of course you'll speak 
to him after this.” , 

“Of course I won’t,” flashed Anne, with a 
momentary return of her old spirit. “And I 
don’t want ever to hear the ‘word romantic 
again, Jane Andrews. I’m-awfully sorry you 
were so frightened girls. -It is all my fault. I 
feel sure I was born under an unlucky star. 
We've gone and lost’ your father’s flat, Diana, 
and I have a presentiment that we’ll not be 
allowed to row on the pond any more.” 

Great was the consternation in the Barry 
and Cuthbert households: when the events of 
the afternoon became known. 

“Will you ever have any sense, Anne?” 
groaned Marilla. 

“Oh. yes, I think I will, Marilla. I think my 
prospects of becoming sensible are brighter 
now than ever.” 

“T don’t see how,” said Marilla, 

“ Well,” explained Anne, “I’ve learned a 
new and valuable lesson. Ever since I came 
to Green Gables I’ve been making mistakes, 
and each mistake has helped to cure me of 
some great shortcoming. The affair of the 
amethyst brooch cured me of meddling with 
things that didn’t belong tome. The liniment 
cake mistake cured me of carelessness in cook- 
ing. Dyeing my hair cured me of vanity. I 
never think about my hair and nose now—at 
least, very seldom. And to-day’s mistake is 
going to cure me of being too romantic.” 

“I’m sure I hope so,’’ said Marilla skepti- 
cally. : 

But Matthew, who had been sitting in his 
corner, laid a hand on Anne’s shoulder when 
Marilla had gone out. 

“ Don’t give up all your romance, Anne,” he 
whispered shyly, “a little of it is a good thing 
—not too much, of course—but keep a little of 
it, Anne, keep a little of it.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“THE QUEENS’ CLASS IS ORGANIZED 


MARILLA laid her knitting on her lap and 
leaned back in her chair. Her eyes were tired, 
and she thought that she must see about hav- 
ing “her glasses changed the next time she went 
to town, 

It was nearly dark, and the only light came 
from the dancing red flames in the stove. 

Anne was curled up on the hearth rug.. She 
had been reading, but her. book had slipped to 


the floor,and now she was dreaming, with a 
smile on her parted lips. 


Marilla looked at her with a tenderness that 
would never have been suffered to reveal itself 
in any clearer light than that soft mingling of 
fireshine and shadow. She had learned to love 
this slim, gray-eyed girl with an affection all 
the deeper and stronger from its undemonstra- 
tiveness... Anne had no idea how Marilla loved 
her. She ‘sometimes thought wistfully that 
Marilla was hard to please and lacking in sym- 
pathy and understanding. But she. always 
checked the thought, remembering what she 
owed to Marilla. 

“ Anne,” said Marilla abruptly, “ Miss Stacy 
was here this afternoon when you were out with 
Diana.” | 

“Was she? I’msorry I wasn’t in. Why 
didn’t you call me, Marilla? Diana and I were 
only over in the Haunted Wood. Diana and 
I are thinking seriously of promising each 
other that we will never marry but be nice old 
maids and live together forever. Miss Stacy 
took all us girls who are in our teens down to 


the brook last Wednesday, and talked to us. 
She said we couidn’t be too careful what habits 
we formed and what ideals we acquired in our 
teens, because by the time we were twenty our 
characters would be developed and the founda- 
tion laid for our whole future life. It’s perfect- 
ly appalling to think of being twenty, Marilla. 
It sounds so fearfully old and grown up. But 
why was Miss Stacy here this afternoon ?” 

“That is what I want to tell you, if you’ll 
ever give me achance. She was talking about 
you. 

“Miss Stacy wants to organize a class who 
mean to study for the entrance examination in- 
to Queen’s. Andshe came to ask Matthew 
and me if we would like to have you join it. 
What do you think about it yourself, Anne? 
Would you like to go to Queen’s and pass for 
a teacher ?”’ 

“Oh, Marilla!’” Anne straightened to her 
knees and clasped her hands. ‘It’s been the 
dream of my life—that is for the last six months, 
But I didn’t say anything about it, because I 
supposed it would be perfectly useless. I'd 
loveto bea teacher. But won’t it be dreadful- 
ly expensive? Mr. Andrews says it cost him 
one hundred and fifty dollars to put Prissy 
through, and Prissy wasn’t a dunce in ge- 
ometry ” 

‘IT guess you needn’t worry about that part 
of it. When Matthew and I took you to bring 
up we resolved we would do the best we could 
for you and give you a good education. You'll 
always have a home at Green Gables as long as 


‘Matthew and Tare here, but nobody knows 


what is going to happen and it’s just as well to 
be prepared. So you can join the Queen’s 
class if youlike, Anne.” 

“Oh, Marilla, thank you.’’ Anne flung her 
arms about Marilla’s waist and looked up 
earnestly into her face. ‘I’m extremely grate- 
fulto youand Matthew. And. I’ll study as 
hard as I can and do my best to be a credit to 
you.’’ 

“T daresay you'll get along well enough. 
Miss Stacy says you are: bright and diligent.” 
Not for worlds would Marilla have told Anne 
what Miss Stacy had said about her. “ You 
needn’t rush to any extreme over your books. 
You won’t be ready to try the entrance fora 
year anda half yet. But it’s well to begin in 
time and be thoroughly grounded, Miss Stacy 
says.” 

“T shall take more interest than ever in my 
studies now,” said Anne blissfully, ‘ because I 
havea purpose in life. I would call it a worthy 
purpose to want to be a teacher like Miss Stacy, 
wouldn’t you, Marilla?’’ 

The Queen’s class was organized in due time. 
Gilbert Blythe, Anne Shirley, Ruby Gillis, Jane 
Andrews, Josie Pye, Charlie Sloane and 
Moody Spurgeon MacPherson joined it, Diana 
Barry did not, as her parents did not intend to 
send her to Queen’s. Never, since the night on 
which Minnie May had had the croup, had she 
and Anne been separated in anything. When 
the Queen’s class first remained in school for 
the extra lessons and Anna saw Diana go 
slowly out with the others, it was all the former 
could do to keep her seat and refrain from 
rushing after her chum. 

“But, oh, Marilla, I really felt that I had 
tasted the bitterness of death, when I saw 
Diana go out alone,” she said mournfully that 
night. I think the Queen’s class is going to be 
extremely interesting. Jane and Ruby are just 
going to study to be teachers. Ruby says she 
will only teach for two years after she gets 
through, and then she intends to be married. 
Jane says she will devote her whole life to 
teaching, and never marry, because they are 
paid a salary for teaching, but a husband won’t 
pay you anything, and growls if you ask fora 
share in the egg and butter money. I expect 
Jane speaks from experience, for Mrs. Lynde 
says that her father is meaner than second 
skimmings. Josie Pye says she is going to 
college for education’s sake, because she won’t 
have to earn her own living; she says it is dif- 
ferent with orphans who are living on charity— 
they have to hustle. Moody Spurgeon is going 
to bea minister. I hope it isn’t wicked of me, 
Marilla, but really the thought of Moody Spur- 
geon being a minister makes me laugh. He’s 
such a funny-looking boy with that big fat face, 
and his little blue eyes, and his ears sticking 
out like flaps. Charlie Sloane says he’s going 
into politics and be amember of Parliament. 

“What is Gilbert Blythe going to be?” 
queried Marilla, seeing that Anne was opening 
her Cesar. 

““T don’t happen to know what Gilbert 
Blythe’s ambition in life is—if he has any,” 
said Anne scornfully. 

There was open rivalry between Gilbert and 
Anne now. He was a foeman worthy of her 
steel. Since the day by the pond when she had 
refused to listen to his plea for forgiveness, 
Gilbert, save for the aforesaid determined ri- 
valry, had evinced no recognition whatever of 
the existence of Anne Shirley. Anne found out 
that it is not pleasant to be ignored. Deep 
down in her wayward, feminine little heart she 
knew that she did care, and that if she had that 
chance of the Lake of Shining Waters again 
she would answer very differently. All at once 
she found that the old resentment she had 
cherished against him was gone—gone just 
when she most needed its sustaining power. 
That day by the pond had witnessed its last 
spasmodic flicker. Anne realized that she had 
forgiven and forgotten without knowing it. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE PASS LIST IS OUT 
WITH the end of June came the close of the 
term and of Miss Stacy’s rule in Avonlea 


school. Anne and Diana walked home that 
evening feeling very sober indeed. Red eyes 
and damp handkerchiefs bore convincing testi- 
mony to the fact that Miss Stacy’s farewell 
words must have been touching. Diana looked 
back at the schoolhouse from the foot of the 
spruce hill and sighed deeply. 

“It does seem as if it was the end of every- 
thing, doesn’t it?” she said dismally. 

“ You oughtn’t to feel half as badly as I do,”’ 
said Anne. “ You’ll be back again next Win- 
ter, but I suppose I’ve left the dear old school 
for ever—if I have good luck, that is.” — 

“It won’t be a bit the same. Miss Stacy 
won't be there, nor you nor Jane nor Ruby 
probably. I shall have to sit alone. We have 
had jolly times; haven’t we, Anne? It’s dread- 
ful to think they’re all over.”’ 

Two big tears rolled down by Diana’s nose. 

“If you would stop crying I could,” said 
Anne. “Just as soon as I put away my hanky 
I see you brimming up and that starts me off 
again. I know I’m not going to pass.”’ 

“Why, you came out splendidly in the exams 
Miss Stacy gave.’’ ives 

“ Yes, but those exams didn’t make me ner- 
vous. And then my number is thirteen and 
Josie Pye says it’s so unlucky. I am not su- 
perstitious and I knowit makes’ no difference. 
But I wish it wasn’t thirteen.’’ 

“I do wish I were going in with you,” said 
Diana. “ But I suppose you’ll have to cram in 
evenings.” 

“No; Miss Stacy has made us promise not 
to open a book at all. Prissy Andrews told me 
that she sat up half the night every night of her 
Entrance week; and I had determined to sit 
up at least as long as she did. It was so kind 
of your Aunt Josephine to ask me to stay at 
Beechwood while I’m in town.”’ 

“You'll write to me while you’re in, won’t 
you ?” 

“Tl write Tuesday night and tell you how 
the first day goes,” promised Anne. 

“T’ll be haunting the post-office Wednes- 
day,’’ vowed Diana. 

Anne went to town the following Monday, 
and Wednesday Diana haunted the post-office 
and got her letter. 

“ Dearest Diana,” -wrote Anne, “ here’ it is 
Tuesday night and I’m writing this in the 
library at Beechwood, 

“ This morning Miss Stacy came for me and 
we went to the Academy, calling for Jane and 
Ruby and Josie on our way. Ruby asked me 
to feel her hands and they were as cold:as ice. 
Josie said I looked as if I hadn’t slept a wink. 
There are times when I don’t feel that I’ve 
made any great headway in learning to like 
Josie Pye! 

“ When we reached the Academy there were 
scores of students there trom all over the 
Island. The first person we saw was Moody 
Spurgeon sitting on the steps muttering to him- 
self. Jane asked him what on earth he was 
doing and he said he was repeating the multi- 
plication table to steady his nerves and'not to 
interrupt him, because if he stopped he got 
frightened and forgot everything he ever knew. 

“ When we were assigned to our rooms Miss 
Stacy had to leave us. Jane and I sat together 
and Jane was so composed that I envied her. 
Then a man came in and began distributing the 
English examination sheets. My hands grew 
cold and my head whirled around as I picked 
itup. Just one awful moment—TI felt exactly 
as I did four years ago when I asked Marilla if 
I might stay at Green Gables—and then every- 
thing cleared up-—for I knew I could do some- 
thing with that paper anyhow. at 

“ At noon we went home for dinner and back 
again for history in the afternoon. The history 
was a pretty hard paper and I got dreadfully 
mixed up in the dates. Still, I think I did fairly 
well. But oh, Diana, to-morrow the geometry 
exam comes. 

‘‘T went down to see the other girls this eve- 
ning. On my way I met Moody Spurgeon. 
He said he knew he had failed in history and 
and he was born to be a disappointment to his 
parents, and it would be easier to be a carpen- 
ter than a minister, anyhow. I cheered him up 
and persuaded him to. stay to the end because 
it would be unfair to Miss Stacy if he didn’t. I 
have wished I was born a boy, but when I see 
Moody Spurgeon I’m glad I’m a girl and not 
his sister. 

“Ruby was in hysterics when I reached their 
boarding-house; she had just discovered a mis- 
take she had made in her English paper. When 
she recovered we went up-town and had an 
ice-cream. 

“Oh, Diana, if only the geometry examina- 
tion were over! But there, the sun will go on 
rising and setting whether I fail or not. I think 
I’d rather it didn’t go on if I failed! 

“ Yours devotedly, 
“ ANNE.” 


The geometry examination and all the others 
were over in due time and Anne arrived home 
on Friday evening. Diana was at Green 
Gables when she arrived. 

‘“ Vou old darling, it’s perfectly splendid to 
see you back again. It seems like an age since 
you went to town, how did you get along?’ 

“ Pretty well, I think, in everything but the 
geometry. I don’t know whether I passed in 
it or not and I have acreepy, crawly presenti- 
ment that I didn’t. Oh, how good it is to be 
back! Green Gables is the dearest, loveliest 
spot in the world.” 

‘ How did the others do ?” 

“ The girls say they know they didn’t pass. 
Josie says the geometry was so easy a child of 
ten could doit! Moody’Spurgeon still thinks 
he failed in history and Charlie says he failed 


in algebra. But we don’t really know anything 
about it and won’t until the pass list is out. I 
wish I could go to sleep and never wake up 
until it is over.” 

Diana knew it would be useless to ask how 
Gilbert Blythe had fared, so she merely said : 

“Oh, you'll pass all right. Don’t worry.” 

“ T’d rather not pass at all than not come out 
pretty well up on the list,” flashed Anne, by 
which she meant that success would be incom- 
plete if she did not come out ahead of Gilbert 
Blythe. 

With this end.in view Anne had strained 
every nerve during the examinations. 

But she had anotherand nobler motive for 
wishing to do well. She wanted to “ pass high ” 
for the sake of Matthew and Marilla—especial- 
ly Matthew. She did. hope that she would. be 
among the first ten, so that she might see Mat- 
thew’s kindly brown eyes gleam with pride in 
her achievement. 

At the end of the fortnight Anne took to 
“haunting” the post-office in the company of 
Jane, Ruby and Josie. Charlie and Gilbert 
were not above doing this too, but Moody 
Spurgeon stayed away. 

“T haven’t got the grit to go there and look 
at a paper,” he told Anne. “I’m going to wait 
until somebody comes and tells me whether 
I’ve passed or not.’’ 

When three weeks had gone by without the 
pass list appearing Anne began to feel that she 
couldn’t stand the strain much longer. 

But one evening the eastern sky above the 
firs was flushed faintly pink from the reflection 
of the west, and Anne was wondering if the 
spirit of color looked like that, when she saw 
Diana come down through the firs, over the 

bridge, and up the slope, with a newspaper in 
~ her hand. 

The pass list was out! It seemed an hour 
before Diana came rushing along the hall and 
burst into the room without knocking, so great 
was her excitement. 

“ Anne, you’ve passed,’’ she cried, “passed 
the very first—you and Gilbert both—you’re 
ties—but your name is first. Oh, I’m so 
proud !” 

Yes, she had passed—there was her name at 
the very top of a list of two hundred! 

“ You did splendidly, Anne,” puffed Diana. 
“ Father brought the paper home from Bright 
River not ten minutes ago and when I saw the 
pass list I rushed over like a wild thing. 
You’ve all passed, everyone of you, Moody 
Spurgeon and all, although he’s conditioned in 
history. Jane and Ruby did pretty well— 
they’re half-way up—and so did Charlie. Josie 
just scraped through with three marks to spare, 
but you’ll see she’ll put on as many airs as if 
she’d led. Won’t Miss Stacy be delighted? 
Oh, Anne, what does it feel like to see your 
name at the head of a pass list like that ?” 

‘“T’m dazzied inside,’’ said Anne. “I want 
to say a hundred things, and can’t find words 
to say themin. I never dreamed of this—yes, 
I did, too, just once! I let myself think once, 
‘What if I should come out first?? Excuseme 
a minute, Diana. I must run right out to the 
field to tell Matthew.” 

They hurried to the hayfield where Matthew 
was coiling hay, and, as luck would have it, 
Mrs. Lynde was talking to Marilla at the lane 
fence. 

“Oh, Matthew,” exclaimed Anne, 
passed and I’m first—or one of the first ! 
not vain, but I’m thankful.” 

“ Well now, I always said it,’’ said Matthew. 
“ T knew you could beat them easy.” 

* You’ve done pretty well, I must say, Anne,” 
said Marilla, trying to hide her pride from Mrs. 
Rachel’s critical eye. But that good soul said 
heartily : 

**T just guess she has done well, and far beit 
from me to be backward in saying it. You’re 
a credit to your friends, Anne, that’s what, and 
we’re all proud of you.” 


“T’ve 
Vm 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE HOTEL CONCERT 

“ PuT on your white organdy, by all means, 
Anne,” advised Diana. 

They were together in the east gable cham- 
ber; outside it was only twilight but in ‘Anne’s 
room the blind was drawn and the lamp light- 
ed, for an important toilet was being made. 

The east gable was a differnt place from what 
it had been four years before, when Anne had 
felt its bareness penetrate to the marrow of her 
spirit. Changes had crept in, until it was as 
sweet and dainty anest as a young girl could 
desire. , 

'» The velvet carpet with the pink roses and the 
pink silk curtains of Anne’s early visions had 
never materialized. The floor was covered 
with a pretty matting, and the curtains that 
softened the high window and fluttered in the 
vagrant breezes were of pale green art muslin. 
The walls, hung with a dainty apple-blossom 
paper, were adorned with a few good pictures. 
Miss Stacy’s photograph occupied the place of 
honor, and Anne made a point of keeping 
fresh flowers onthe bracket uncer it. There 
was no “ mahogany furniture,’’ but there was 
a white-painted bookcase filled with books, a 
cushioned wicker rocker, a toilet-table befrilled 
with white muslin, a quaint, gilt-framed mirror 
with pink cupids and purple grapes painted 
over its arched top, and a low white bed. 

- Anne was dressing foraconcert the guests 
of the White Sands Hotel had got up in aid of 
the Charlottetown hospital. Bertha Sampson 
and Pearl Clay of the White Sands Baptist 
choir had been asked to sing a duet; Milton 
(Clark of Newbridge was to give a violin solo; 
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Winnie Adeila Blair of Carmody was to sing a 


Scotch ballad; and Laura Spencer of Spencer- 
vale and Anne Shirley of Avonlea were to 
recite. 

Anne was deliciously athrill with the excite- 
ment of it. Matthew was in the seventh heaven 
of gratified pride and Marilla was not far be- 
hind, although she would have died rather than 
admit it, 

Anne and Diana.were to drive over with Jane 
Andrews and her brother Billy in their double- 
seated buggy; several other Avonlea girls and 
boys were going, too. A party of visitors was 
expected from town, and after the concert a 
supper was to be given to the performers. 

“Do you really think the organdy will be 
best ?’’ queried Anne anxiously. “ I don’t think 
it’s as pretty as my blue-flowered muslin—and 
it certainly isn’t so fashionable.’’ 

‘“ But it suits you ever so much better,” said 
Diana. “It’s so soft and frilly and clinging. 
The muslin is stiff, and makes you look too 
dressed up. But the organdy seems as if it 
grew on you.” | 

Diana was looking very pretty herself in a 
dress of the lovely wild-rose pink, from which 
Anne was debarred; but she was not to take 
any part in the concert, so her appearance was 
of minor importance. 

“ Pull out that frill a little more—let me tie 
your sash ; now for your slippers. I’m going 
to braid your hair in two thick braids, and tie 
them half-way up with big white bows—no, 
don’t pull out a single curl over your forehead 
—just have the soft part. There is no way you 
do your hair suits you so well, Anne, and Mrs. 
Allan says you look like a Madonna when you 
part itso. I shall fasten this little white house 
rose just behind your ear.. There was just one 
on my bush, and I saved it for you.” 

“Shall I put my pearl beads on?” asked 
Anne. ‘Matthew brought me a string from 
town last week, and 1 know he’d like to see 
them on me.” 

Diana pursed up her lips, put her head on one 
side and finally pronounced in favor of the 
beads, which were thereon tied arounc Anne's 
white throat. 

“ There’s something so stylish about you, 
Anne,” said Diana, with admiration. “You 
hold your head with such an air. I suppose 
it’s your figure. I am just a dumpling.” 

“But you have such dimples,” said Anne. 
“ Lovely dimples, like little dents incream. My 
dimple-dream will never come true; but so 
many of my dreams have that I mustn’t com- 
plain. Am [I all ready now?” 

“ All ready,’’ assured Diana, as Marilla ap- 
peared in the doorway. “Come right in and 
look at our elocutionist, Marilla. Doesn’t she 
look lovely ?” 

“She looks neat and proper. 
of fixing her hair. But I expect she’ll ruin that 
dress. Organdy’s the most unserviceable stuff 
inthe world anyhow, and I told Matthew so 
when he got it. But there is no use in saving 
anything to Matthew. Mind you keep your 
skirt clear of the wheel, Anne, and put your 
warm jacket on.” 

Then Marilla stalked downstairs, thinking 
proudly how sweet Anne looked, with that 


**One moonbeam from the forehead to the crown ” 


and regretting that she could not go to the con- 
cert to hear her girl recite. 

“| wonder if it is too damp [for my dress,” 
said Anne anxiously. 

“Not a bit of it,” said Diana. “It’s a per- 
fect night, and there won’t be any dew, Look 
at the moonlight.” 

“I’m so glad my window looks east into the 
sunrising,’’ said Anne, “It’s so splendid to 
see the morning coming up over those long 
hills. Oh, Diana, I love this little room so 
dearly. I don’t know how I’ll get along with- 
out it when I go to town next month.” 

“Don’t speak of going away to-night,” 
begged Diana. “I don’t want to think of it, it 
makes me miserable, and I do- want to havea 
good time this evening. What are you going 
to recite, Anne? Are you nervous?” 

“Nota bit. I’ve recited so often in public 
I don’t mind at allnow. I’ve decided to give 
‘The Maiden’s, Vow.’ Laura Spencer is going 
to give acomic recitation, but I’d rather make 
people cry than laugh.” 

“What will you recite if they encore you ?” 

“They won’t dream of encoring me,’’ scoffed 
Anne. “There are Billy and Jane now—I hear 
the wheels. Come on.’’ 

Billy Andrews insisted. that Anne should ride 
on the front seat with him, so she climbed up. 
She would have preferred to sit back with the 
girls, where she could have laughed and chat- 
tered to her heart’s content. 

By dint of talking over her shoulder to the 
girls and occasionally passing a sop of civility 
to Billy, Anne contrived to enjoy the drive. 
When they reached the hotel it was a blaze of 
light from top to bottom. They were met by 
the ladies of the committee, one of whom took 
Anne off to the dressing-room, which was filled 
with the members of a Charlottetown Sym- 
phony Club, among whom Anne felt shy and 
frightened. Her dress, which, in the east 
gable, had seemed so dainty and pretty, now 
seemed simple and plain. What were her pearl 
beads compared to the diamonds of the hand- 
some lady near her?) And how poor her one 
wee white rose must look beside all the hot- 
house flowers the others wore! Anne shrank 
miserably into acorner. She wished herself 
back at Green Gables. 

TO BE CONTINUED 
Copyright, 1908 By L. C. Page & Company (In- 
cor,oratsd) All rights reserved 
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Everything to furnish and beautify the home on small monthly payments, Overa yearin which 
to settle for your purchases. No excuse for not having a beautiful home. You are welcome to 


this credit. Use itfreely. Enjoy the full use of your homefurnishings while paying for them a 
little each month as you earn the money. ' We charge absolutely nothing for this credit service—no 
interest—no extras of any kind. Everything strictly confidential, thoroughly dignified and pleasant. 


Our big New Catalogue tells all 
about this most worthy plan of 
monthly payments, Write for it 
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CATALOG No. 88 FRE 


and learn how easy we’ll make it for you—no matter whate,. 
your income may be—to have everything you want for 
your home. This great catalog is beautifully illustrated, } 

a considerable portion of it being reproduced in colors. # 

It quotes factory prices on Furniture, Rugs, Carpets, Iige™ 
Curtains, Stoves, Pianos,Go-Carts, Refrigerators, Sewing Ha 
Machines, Silverware, Crockery, Lamps, Clocks, et¢.,etc. [Bai 


MISSION LIBRARY SET, Table, Rocker and chair. NV 


All made of solid oak, early English or weathered oak finish, full jj 
spring seats, upholstered in guaranteed Nantucket leather; size 
table top 34x24 in.; fine set. |Terms $1.75 cash, 75c monthly] 


HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
Dept. 1-3 223 to 229 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


Largest homefurnishing concern on earth--22 big stores--greatest furniture or- 
ganization in the world--largest buyers, underselling every firm in the business, 
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Backed by a reputation of 55 years 
for reliability--capital and surplus 
greater than any other similar in- 
stitution in existence--22 big retail 
stores--over 700,000 customers. — 
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AGENTS, HURRY! IT'S GREAT! 


GET AN APPOINTMENT --$90 TO $100 A WEEK 
SENSATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR MAKING MONEY—MEN AND WOMEN 


(s Every home needs—wants—must have ite Women buy eagerly. Agents excited. 
(\a 2 


Orders coming thick and fast. Brand new. Field untouched. Nothing ever like it before. 


Never such a seller. Never such a wonderful inven- 


tion. Be quick—don’t wait—experience unnecessary. Just 
listen! - One woman made ®24 first half. day. W. H. 
Morgan, Pa., **Sold 45 Oleaners in 25 hours. Have sold 2 out of 3 persons canvassed.’’ Marvelous 


results reported from every state. Read on about this great modern household invention. Millions have want- 
ei—needed—for years. Only enjoyed by rich. But here at last for rich and poor. New Home Vacuum 
Clenner—Blessing to all. Rushing, whirling, sucking air draws dirt, dust, germs from carpets, 
rugs, mattings, while they remain on _ floor. Strange—bewildering—phenomenal. No _ electricity—no 
motors—no power. Operated in any home by child or frail woman. Weighs 9 lbs. Different from anything 
ever seen, Purifies atmosphere—wards off disease—stops doctor bills. Sucks dirt from carpets, rugs, 
mattings—from crevices, beneath radiators, furniture. behind doors, closets, ete. Sold on 
demonstration. Women can’t resist. Shown in three minutes. Sold in five, ‘Then on to the next. 
Women praising, make sales easy. Saves drudgery, cleaning, dusting. Saves taking up 
carpets—saves time and money. No more brooms, brushes, dust cloths. No more backache. 

Never such a money maker—never such a blessing to women, Never such a chance to make 


money easy—quick, Big profit on every sale. But you must hurry. Agencies going. Every- 
body on the jump. C. E, 

READ HOW THE MONEY ROLLS IN, gor 2"s,2"% sas 
' Vacuum Cleaners last 


Saturday,—my first attempt.’”’ Gustave Anderson, Minn. : ‘* Enclosed find order for 12 
Vacuum Cleaners. Ship prompt. One man sold a dozen 8 days.” F. I. Pierce, 
N. Y.: ‘* Wife more than pleased with Home Vacuum Cleaner. It does all aud more 
than you claim for it.’ Prof. Geo. 8. McDowell, Pa.: Took 8% ounces fine 
dirt from carpet 10 x 18 fect.” L. Banville, Ohio.: “The New Home Cleaner 
greatest ever. Have arranged for demonstrations in stures.’”’ And so it goes—all eager, 

: all say ‘‘Its great.”” So hurry, You can’t fail. Get busy now. Grand inyention— 

great seller.’ (Murrah! Join the money makers.) Get this money. Don’t 

be satisfied with small wages. Don’t just exist. How splendid to always have 

money in abundanee. Break away! Send today. © Don’t write a letter—just a 

card. Only write—that’s all. Begin now to make money. Frank Williams, Nebr. : 

‘*Home Vacuum Cleaner a dandy; works to perfection.—without raising dust.” 

DON'T WORK FOR WAGES Gain freedom from drudgery, long hours, bossism, job hunting. We want more 

Agents, Salesmen, Managers—Men and women, at home or traveling, all or spare 


time to fill orders, appoint, supply, control sub-agents. . You can’t make a mistake. Listen! John Logan 


gave up $12 job driving team, now makes $50 weekly. Writes ‘‘ Sold 15 cleaners today. Success is sure.’’ 
That’s the way they all read—So hurry and write. SKWD NO MONEW—Just your name ona card. We’ll 
send full instructions and offer good territory. We’ll help; we’ll start you making money. Write. 

R. ARMSTRONG MANUFACTURING CO., 896 Alms Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


$175 PIANO PURCHASING BOND Given for a Solution to this Rebus 


ONLY ONE SOLUTION ALLOWED FROM THE SAME FAMILY 


Send in your solution at 
once, also send with your so- 
lution the names of two or 
more families in your vicinit 
who have no pianos. I am of- 
fering this Purchasing Bond 
to apply only as part payment 
on the purchase of the Purcell 
Piano, in order to secure the 
names and addresses of fami- 
lies who have no pianos, so I 
can get them interested in my 
method of Factory -to - Home 
Selling of the high grade Pur- 
cell piano. 
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Iwill send you the bond, Pye : gee be 
free trial order blank, cata- » ibore. yee 
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4 and full particulars. ha eot 
end in your solution, on jou) 
this or a separate sheet of 
paper, at once to 


1. $. PURCELL, Factory-to-Home Piano Man, Dept. 30, No. 10 Western Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


When you prepare 
the food for baby 


be sure that the basis of it is pure, 
fresh milk. 


Dried milk foods are not good, they 
lack vitality. Sterilized or boiled milks 
are not good, they are hard to digest, 


Fresh milk, modified with Mellin’s 
Food, has all the life-giving vitality 
that baby needs, and is readily di- 
gested by the youngest infant. 


The Mellin’s Food method of modi- 
fying milk is the most practical and 2 
at the same time the most scientific ‘A 
method, that has ever been devised. |[[°%] 


CUT OUT: 


MELLIN’S FOOD CO., 
Boston, Mass, 


Please send me a copy of 


Get for baby, to-day, a bottle of 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


NO Re ee mae amen 


Our helpful, fully illustrated book, ** The Care and Feeding of 
“The Care and Feeding of Infants,’’ gee | + Ceol Salary eee 
gladly sent, Free, together with a lib- : 

eral Trial Size Bottle of Mellin’s Food. My baby is____ months old. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Housewife Patterns for Early Summer 


All HousEwIFE patterns are Seam Allow- 
ing. Allare to centseach. When ordering 
give correct size or measurements, THE 
HOUSEWIFE Pattern Department, 52 Duane 
Street, New York City. 


=] HE two pretty models for Sum- 
| mer shirt-waists for ladies, 
which head this page, are each 
in five sizes, from 34 to 42 
inches bust measure. The 
first, No. 3266, is shown made 
of nainsook and all-over em- 
broidery. It requires for 36 bust 2 1-4 yards of 
material 36 inches wide, with 1-4 yard extra of 
36-inch material for the frill. The second, No, 
3258, is pictured made of coarse-weave white 
linen. It requires 2 1-8 yards of material 36 
inches wide. 

For foulard, Summer silk or light-weight 
wool material or for wash goods the next 
model will be found very effective. It is Ladies’ 
Dress, No. 3262, worn with Ladies’ Guimpe, No. 
2553, and as illustrated the guimpe is of fancy 
net and the dress of blue-and-white foulard 
the waist being 
soutache trimmed. 
The dress is in 
five sizes, from 
34 to 42 inches bust 
measure, and the 36 
bust requires 6 3-4 
yards of material 36 
inches wide. The 
guimpe is in eight 
sizes, from 32 to 46 
inches bust meas- 
ure and the 36 bust 
requires r 3-4 yards 
of 36-inch material. 

The dainty little 
frock, suitable in 
design for girls 
from two to eight 
years, is pictured 
made of white lawn, 
insertion and lace 
trimmed. The num- 
ber is 3269, and for 
a four-year-old girl 
it requires 2 3-8 
yards of material 
36 inches wide with 
8 5-8 yards ot inser- 
tion and 3 1-2 yards 
of lace edging. 

The pinafore waist is one of the newest of 
bodices, and the model, No. 3274, is in five sizes 
from 34 to 42 inches bust measure. It may 


No. 3269—Child’s Dress 


No. 3274— Ladies’ Waist No. 
No. 3256—Tunic Skirt 


ees 


No 3266 No. 3258 
Ladies’ Shirt Waist 


‘have full-length or three-quarter. sleeves and the 36 bust 
requires as illustrated 3 yards of lace 18 inches wide and 3-4 
yard of plain material’ 24 inches wide. The waist is here 
combined with Ladies’ Tunic Skirt, No. 3256, which is in five 
sizes from 22 to 30 inches waist measure. The 26 wuist r - 


Spring Dresses 


Style and durabil- 
ity blossom into 


beauty and econo- 
my in 

Simpson-Eddystone 
Shepherd Plaids— 


the cotton dress 
goods with perfectly 
These 


fast colors. 
calicoes have been 
the standard of the 
United States for 
over 65 years. Some 
withanewsilk finish. 


If your dealer hasn’t Simp- 
son - Eddystone Prints write 
us hisname. We'll help him 


supply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Phila., Pa. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 


3254—Ladies’ Russian Dress No.3273—Ladi 
with. Five-Gored Skirt 


quires 6 3-4 yards of material 36 inches wide. The toilette as 
pictured is made of all-over filet lace, ecru in color, and tan 
voile, tan soutache trimming the pinafore and tunic. 

The center figure in the group displays the latest form of 
Russian dress, No. 3254, which has a separate five-gored 
skirt. The blouse can be made with or without sleeve caps. 
It is in five sizes from 34 to 42 inches bust measure, and the 
36 bust requires 7 5-8 yards of material 36 inches wide. The 
skirt measures 3 5-8 yards at the lower edge. 
instance the dress is made of lavender coarse-weave linen, 
the chemisette being of Russian lace, and bands of heavy 


lace trim both blouse and skirt. 


Made of mohair, pongee or brilliantine the next toilette 
will be found ideal for travelling. It is composed of Ladies’ 
Coat, No. 3273, in five sizes from 34 to 42 inches bust meas- 


In the present 


ure, the 36 bust requiring 3 3-8 yards of material 36 inches 


wide with 1-8 yard 18-inch silk for facing, and Ladies’ Eleven- 
Gored Skirt, No. 3264, having a plaited side-flounce section, 


No, 2553—Ladies’ Guimpe 
No. 3262— Ladies’ Dress 


and in six sizes from 22 to 32 inches waist measure. The-26 


waist requires 5 1-2 yards of 36-inch material. 


The coat is in thirty inch length. Both gar- 


ments are here made of dark blue silk-finished mohair, the shawl collar being of satin. 
A very pretty princess dress for a miss is pictured on page 17, made by No. 3253, of old- 


ee nnn 


es’ Coat 
No. 3264—Eleven-Gore 


rose gingham with braiding of darker 
cclor. The pattern is in three sizes, for 
misses from 13 to 17 years, and for a miss 
of 15 years requires 5 5-8 yards of material 
36 inches wide. The dress closes at the 
left side of the front. 

Light blue duck and white linen are used 
for the Russian costume for a miss which 
is next pictured. The blouse is made by 
No. 3267, for misses from 13 to 17 years, 
and for the 15-year size requires 3 1-8 
yards of 36 inch materia!. With it is com- 
bined Misses’ Six-Gored Skirt, No. 3259, 
in similar sizes, and requiring for the 15 
year size 25-8 yards of material which is 
36 inches wide. 

A stylish Russian suit for a little lad is 
next presented, made of black-and-white 
gingham with white linen collarand patent 
leather belt. It is made by No. 3249,:and 
consists of a blouse, with sleeves plaited at 
the bottom or finished with wrist bands, 
and knickerbockers. It is in four sizes, 
from 2 to 5 years, and in 3 year’ size 
requires 2 7-8 yards of 36-inch material. 

For Commencement Day the Misses’ 
Dress, No. 3275, would becharming. It is 
in four sizes, 12 to 18 years, and in 16 year 
size requires 6 3-4 yarcs of 36-inch material 
The one-piece plaited skirt is attached to 


the waist. As pictured the dress is made . 


of all-over embroidery and dotted swiss, 
and trimmed with lace insertion and 
edging. 

No. 3263 isa guimpe dress for girls frcm 
6 to 12 years, the 8 year size requiring 
2 1-2 yards of 36-inch material, the guimpe 
calling for 1 3-8 yard extra, same width. 
The guimpe is here made of embroidered 
nainsook and the dress of pink chambray 
braided in white. 

No. 3281 is for girls from 6 to 12 years, 
the 8 year size requiring 3 5-8 yards of ma- 
terial 36 inches wide. It is pictured in light 
blue linen with white hand embroidery. 

The tiny tot wears a yoke dress which 
may have long or short sleeves, the pat- 
tern being No. 3251, from 1 to 3 years. 
A three-year-old child will require 1 3-4 
yards of 36-inch material with 3-8 yard of 
28-inch all-over embroidery. 

Boys’ Russian Suit, No. 3261, consists of 
a blouse, with sleeves plaited to cuff depth 
or finished with wristbands and knicker- 
bockers. It is in four sizes, from 2 to 5 
years, the 3-year size requiring 2 3-8 
yards of 36-inch material. In the present 
instance the suit is made of white linen 
with red linen facings. Duck, gingham, 


d Skirt galatea, serge or flannel may also be used. 


HUB GORE 


is a stretchable fabric used in Congress shoes 
and in Romeo and _ Juliet slippers. 

It is the only fabric of the sort guaranteed, and 
this is why you should demand it and look for 
the little “‘ Heart ’’ trade-mark on the inside of 
both gored panels. 


Hub Gore Makersazree to regore your shoes or . 
slippers free of charge, if Hub Gore is used, if 
the goring wears out within two years 
from the date when the fabric is 
supplied the manufacturer. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Most 


Comfortable Shoes 


for WOMEN’S WEAR 

are Juliet’s, Oxfords, and 
Old Ladies’ Balmorals 
wiih , 

Pneumatic 


Cushion Rubber 
Heels Attached 


Look: for this 
Trade 
Mark 

and avoid 
substitutes 


(<> This Rubber ITeel has an air chamber next 
to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic cushion 
of the Heel. A suction chamber to walk upon, 
making it the only Rubber Heel that Will Not 
Slip on Wet or Polished Surfaces. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 


If not, write us, send his name, and we will 
make it easy. for you to get them. 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Co. 
19 Lircoln St., Boston, Mass. 


The Corrugated Rubber Strip 
holds the waist down with a tight 

grip. Made with brass slides and, hooks, 
highly: nickeled, will not rust or soil the 
waist, Adjustable from 18 to 32 ins. At 
all department stores or by mail. 
D. BASCH, 205 Wooster Street, New York. 


ANOTHER BARGAIN-Have just 
bought at auction a lot of Salesmen’s 
. Samples of Embroideries which we have 
put up in pkge. containing 5 pieces each 
§ of centers, doilies. scarfs, etc., which we 
offer at 20 cents per pkg. worth fully 5 
times as much. Address: STANDARD 
SPECIALTY C0., Jersey City, N. J. 


No. 3253—Misses’ Princess Dress 


Closing at Left Side of 


Although linen, dimity 
and lawn shirt-waists are still 
worn with separate skirts of 
mohair or serge, it is more 
fashionable to have both 
garments made of similar 
material giving the effect of 
a complete dress. Any of 
the new ginghams or rough- 
weave linens look extremely 
well made up in this fashion, 
orin Russian blouse style, 
heavy Russian or antique 
lace supplying the trimming. 

Little girls’ dresses of 
plaid percale or gingham 
have trimming bands and 
sailor collar. of. plain linen, 
matching. the darker color 
in the plaid, also dark red, 
blue or brown linen dresses 
are piped with white linen 
and worn with white 
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No. 3251 
Childs’ Dress 
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No. 3267—Misses’ Coat 
No. 3259—Six-Gore Skirt 


guimpes. Little children 
from one to six years look 
dainty in fine lawn: frocks 
having hand embroidered 
yokes, the embroidery being 
simple and always of small 
pattern. Even little boys’ 
finer: linen suits’ are now 
hand embroidered, 

To have a parasol to 
match every costume is now 
correct, and to follow the 
fashion is not so expensive 
as might appear at first 
thought, for with one of the 
old gores for pattern any 
woman can recover an old 
frame with linen or gingham, 
or by. using colored sateen 
or mull for lining and white 
lawn with a little hand em- 
broidery for the outside can 
have a lingerie sunshade. 


Ves 


No. 3261 
Boys’ Suit 


| 
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Are You a Subscriber for 


M*CALLS MAGAZINE 


You certainly would be if you knew that it is the most 
Publishers wonder 


remarkable magazine in existence. 
how it can be produced and sold 
at the price, only 50 cents for an 
entire year and any McCall Pat- 
tern free. ‘The latest fashions (50 
to 60 new and original designs il- 
lustrated and described each month) 
is only one of the many features 
which go to make McCall’s the 
ideal Home Magazine irrespective 
of price. It has over 1,000,000 
subscribers, hundreds of thousands 
more than any similar publication. 
Write for sample copy. It’s free. 


A Word About the Celebrated 


M<CGALL PATTERNS 


They have'stood the test of forty years and to- 
day there are more of them sold in the United 
States than of any other make, because they 
are absolutely accurate, perfect in style and 
fit, and the easiest to use dress patterns made 
Remember this. Do not be persuaded to 
accept a substitute for McCall Patterns. 


If a McCall dealer is near you, buy of him. 
If not, write to us; we will send you his 
address or the patterns direct by mail at the 
regular price. Postage free. Accept no 
substitute, with the statement, “They are~ 
just as good.” Insist upon having McCall. 


THE McCALL COMPANY 


Makers of Fashions’ 
236 to 246 West 37th Street. - 


McCall Patterns Nos. 3294, 3287 


New York City 


Sumnre 

FOR: MEN | 

Most comfortable because it feels like nothing at all in hot 
weather. Surprisingly durable — elastic. Cools the body, 


FOR MEN ._.. Any style FOR BOYS 
50c - Shirts and Drawers 25c 


per garment 
Union Suits, 50c for Boys. 


$1.00 for Men, 
Buy from dealers. Write us for interesting booklet. 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 29 Washington St., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
You must insist on seeing this Label 


w 


On Only the Genuibé "Porosknit" 


Garment 


a 


WANTED~RIDER AGENTS 22" 
. , and district to 
; ' ride and ex- 


hibit a sample 1910 Model Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and ge hel 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship to 
on Soyerncee in the U. S. without @ cent deposit in advance, Ley. Sreight, and 
ow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
t to any test you wish, If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 
cle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
} i LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
N ; , at onesmall profit aboveactual factory cost. You save $10 to $25 
KANN en agg O oT by Ln gy of Kate 8 of “ ad pee ae manufacturer’s wie gome behind your 
—e 7 cleor apair of tires from anyone at any price un ou receive 
ur catalogues and learn our unheard of factory prices and remarkable Specat offer. 
You WILL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wonder/ul low prices we 
can make you, We sell the highest grade Bir atlower prices than any other factory. We are 
Satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles 
mM, under your own name plate at doubleour prices. Orders filled the day received. 
Sie SECOND HAND BICYCLES—= limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores will 
iy be closed out at once, at $3 to $8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, repaf 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything in the Muwcte line at half ped ie neg 
DO NOT WAIT—but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great fund of 
y futeresting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.p.3, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Keep your husband in style! 
Keep him young! Tell him that 
a gray mustache won’t do! 


BUCKINGHAM 'S DYE 


Gives a rich brown or black. All Druggists, 50 cts, 


Try It On 


SALADS 


and obtain that piquancy SO_ 
often lacking 1 in salad 
dressings. © Use 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roasts, 

Chops, Game, Gravies, 

Chafing Dish Cooking, 

Welsh Rarebit and many 

other dishes are greatly im- 
proved by its use. 


Imitators have always failed: 
to get the delightful flavor 


of Lea & Perrins Sauce. 


Shun Substitutes. 
_ Jounw Duncan’s Sons, Agents, N. Y. 


-——— 
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¢ ocoa 


G Made from Cocoa Beans of 
the Highest Grades only. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STAND. 
ARD OF THE WORLD. 


Quality Higher than Price 


Price within the reach 
of all. 


Cocoa sold 


by dealers 
rrrye by frag In 25c, 15¢ 


Combination 
(Rapid : Roasihny and Boiling 
; Fireless Cooker 


You’ Il Be Surprised at the Low Direct Price I’ll Make You 

Satisfaction guaranteed by full 30 days’ trial or no charge—Pays for self 
_fastest—Cooks fastest—No experience necessary—Saves 80 per cent on 
fuel, time and work—Non-rusting-metal-lined—Perfect insulation~-Steam 
can’t escape—Boils. Steams, Stews—Roasts,Bakes,Fries. 


30 FULL DAYS’ FREE 


TRIAL 


Complete, With Genuine 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
Free. Also Metal Composi- 
tion Heat-Radiaters. Can't 
Break or Crack. 

_ Cover completely protects cooker 
from dust, and makes it useful as 
*% @ Beat. Send name today for Over- 
125-Splendid-Recipe Book and 

Catalog Free, and low direct-to- 

¢” you factory prices. 


? Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 26 
220 2ist St., Detroit, Mich, 


TELECTRO— 


SILICON 


==J WARE to the highext degree of 
Brilliancy. It cleansand polishes 
easily and quickly and saves your 
ware, thus saving many times the trivial cost of 
the polish. Absolutely harmless. Send address for 


butter, 
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RELIABLE RECIPES 


By Our Housewives 


WHILE MEAT IS EXPENSIVE TRY ONE OF THESE 


French Vegetable Soup 
By Mrs. E. W. S., of Marianao, Cuba 


For a family of four persons take four table- 
spoons of rice well washed and allowed to 
stand for one hour to dry before using. Then 
take two teaspoonfuls of butter, melt in the 
soup-kettle, (beef-drippings, cooking-oil, or any 
kind of clean sweet fat will do ‘but lard,) and 
put in rice with a small onion minced fine, and 
two carrots finely diced, allowing all to fry un- 
til the rice is a golden brown color. . Then add 
two medium sized potatoes also finely diced, 
and a quart of boiling water ; cover tightly and 
allow to boil slowly for twenty minutes, or un- 
til the vegetables are all done but not mushy. 


Just before serving add a cupful of. strained | 


stewed tomatoes, and season. with sait and 
a tablespoonful of minced parsley... The 
amount of water will depend on whether one 
cares for thick or thin soup. If less water is 
used, a fine vegetable stew is the result. Some 
may also like to add a few shaves of cabbage. 


Stuffed Egg Plant 

By Mrs. E. Godinez, Jersey City, N. J. 

Cut off the top of a large egg plant and a 
small piece from the bottom to make it stand 
upright. Scoop out the inside, 
leaving only a half inch on the 
skin. Have ready some boiled 
rice, (with the grains whole) a 
green pepper and a few sprigs of 
parsley. Chop the pepper and 
parsley with the part taken from 
the egg plant quite fine. Fry an 
onion and a clove of garlic (if 
liked) in oil or lard, and fry the 
chopped mixture also, after tak- 
ing out the garlic. Put some 
rice in the egg plant, then some 
of the chopped mixture, repeat 
till full. Cover with bread crumbs, 
pour over a little oil or melted 
sprinkle with grated 
cheese, and bake in a moderate 
oven for half an hour ina pan with 
water enough to prevent burning. 


Brown Beans Mexican Style 
By Mrs. E. J. Gilbert, Sinaloa, Mexico 


One quart brown beans put on to boil in cold 
water with one teaspoonful soda, let boil three 
minutes, pour off water, add fresh water with 
one teaspoonful dry mustard, boil until beans 
are easily mashed between thumb and finger, 
then add one large onion and one red chili 
pepper sliced thin (with half the seeds discard- 
ed), salt to taste, boil one hour longer, then 
mash and boil five minutes longer, watching 
closely as they burn very easily. 


Creamed Cabbage 
By Mrs. Sarah E. McDougal, Ypsilanti, Mich 


Slice a small white cabbage fine, using a sharp 
knife, not the cutter, and cover with boiling hot 
salted water. Cook till 
tender, then drain and put ° 
in the skillet in which has 
been melted a .tablespoon- 
ful of butter or. drippings. 
Pour over a cupful of 
sweet milk and simmer 
for half an hour, when 
season with pepper, more 
salt if needed, and thicken 
with a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of cornstarch or flour. 
Cabbage after being cook- 
ed in this fashion can be 
eaten even by dyspeptics. 


Baked Peas 
By Mrs. Alfa Lindanger, 
Joliet, Hl. 

Ingredients.—One-half Ib. 
dry green peas, one onion, 
one carrot, one teaspoon- 
ful salt, one-half teaspoon- 
ful sugar, pinch of soda, a 
generous teaspoonful of 
butter, water. Soak peas 
over night. Putin bean- 
crock with the other in- 
gredients and cover with 
water. 


' dear. 


Bake six hours or all day in slow oven. 


and sprinkle a few whole pepper corns on top 
of this when the soup is ready to serve. 


Escalloped Corn 


By Mrs. Joe Spittler, Sidney, lowa 


Into a well-buttered pudding dish put ascant 
layer of crackers broken fine, over these put 
half can of corn then another layer ' of. cracker 
crumbs and the rest of the corn.’ Season each 
layer of corn with salt and pepper and generous 
bits of butter. Cover top with crackers, moisten 
all with milk and bake slowly until brown. 


Crumbed Dumplings 
By Mrs. Addie Crooks, Mendota, Ill. 


I have found this cheap and appetizing recipe 
of immense value since meat: has become’ so 
To make the dumplings crumble white 
bread from which the crust has been cut until 
you have sufficient to fill a coffee cup. Into 
a quart bowl break one egg, beat light then 
add a pint of flour with which has been mixed 
a heaping teaspoonful of baking powder and a 
pinch of salt. Add water enough to make a 
stiff dough, so stiff that it can hardly be stirred 
with the spoon. Drop this dough by spoon- 
fuls into rapidly boiling salted water, cover the 


Best Wheat Muffins 


pot and cook for fifteen minutes, never letting 
the water stop boiling. . Meantime put, in the 
skillet three or four tablespoonfuls of drippings 
or bacon fat, let it get very hot then turnin the 
crumbs and stir: quickly so they. will brown 
without scorching. Take out the dumplings 


with a skimmer, place in a’ hot deep dish, then - 


turn the brown crumbs over them and serve at 
once. The egg may be omitted from the 
dumplings and in fact I myself prefer them 
without as they are then pure white and make 
a pretty contrast to the brown crumbs, 


Potato Fritters 
By Mrs. H, B., of Grove City, Penn. 
Take six large crisp potatoes and cut into 


thin slices. Make a batter of one cupful of 
flour, one teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoon- 


ful of baking powder. Mix with enough milk 
to make batter as stiff as for muffins. Stir in 
the potatoes and fry brown in hot fat, drain on 
brown paper. Put on warm platter and sprinkle 
with parsley. To beat their best these fritters 
should be served the moment they are ready 
when they willbe puffy, light and delicate. 
They make a fine accompaniment to scrambled 
eggs or omelet for luncheon or tea, 


Scalloped Macaroni 
By Mrs. W. W. Dunbar, Almont, Mich. 


Break into boiling water one-half pound 
macaroni and one-half teaspoonful salt. Boil 
till tender which will be in about half an hour. 
Drain off the water and have ready a gravy 
made as follows: Place three cups of milk on 
the. stove to boil, take one tablespoonful of 
flour and half cupful of water and stir together; 
when milk boils add this and let cook till a 
little thick. Grate cheese to cover the bottom 
of a pudding dish which has been buttered; 
then put in a layer of macaroni and a little salt, 
pepper and butter, moisten with the milk 
gravy, then more cheese and macaroni, the top 
being covered with bread crumbs. Placeina 
hot oven to brown. Spaghetti, noodles, soda or 
oyster crackers may be prepared 
in the same way.. We have found 
any one of these to be an ex- 
cellent substitute for meat. 


Cabbage and Eggs 


By Mrs. Helen Wilson, New 
York City 


Either cold boiled cabbage or 
cauliflower can be utilized in this 
way. Break the cauliflower in 
sprigs or cut the cold cabbage in 
strips, then make a cream sauce 
of a cupful of sweet milk and a 
heaping teaspoonful each of flour 
and butter stirred smooth to- 
gether in the saucepan before the 
boiling milk is turned in, then 
the whole simmered until it be- 
gins to thicken when stir in the 
cauliflower or cabbage. Simmer 


- until the whole is hot, when turn on slices of 
* buttered toast, 


. Have the whites of two or 
more eggs beaten stiff and put on the hot cab- 
bage. and drop the whole yolks in the middle 
of the white. Setin the hot oven until eggs 
are set.when serve at once. This is fully as 
nourishing as meat and will also be found 
very sightly and palatable. 


Potato-Egg Toast 


By Miss G. B. H., of Germantown, Penn. 


There is not one bit of waste to this dish and 
as it can be easily digested we often haveit for 
tea. Cut athick slice of bread—whole wheat 
or graham is nicest—for each person, and _ boil 
hard an equal number of eggs. Toast the 
bread on both sides and butter. Cut upone or 
more potatoes according to size into blocks or 
slices after peeling and boil in salted water un- 
til very soft. Have ready a cupful or more of 
boiling hot milk. Melt a tablespoonful of but- 
ter inthe skillet, but before it begins to brown 
turn in the drained potatoes, mash, and little 
by little stir in the milk. If the whole is not 
as thick as cream adda little cornstarch or flour. 
Season with salt and pepper, adding a little 
finely chopped onion or onion juice if liked. 
Cut the eggs in half after shelling. Lay the 
two halves on each slice of toast and pour over 
all the cream sauce. Serve very hot with 
sprigs of parsley for decoration. 


When water evaporates, put in more. When 
ready to serve remove onion and carrot. This 
dish will be found very nutritious and appetizing. 


FREE SAMPLE 


Full Sized Box, post-paid, 0 ets. instamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New Veet; 
Sold by Crocers and Druggists Everywhere. 


Corn Bisque 
By Mrs. N. Curtis Marion, Walton, N. Y. 


One can of corn put through meat chopper, 
add one quart of water and a slice of onion ; sim- 
mer on back of stove twenty minutes, then strain 
through a colander. Add two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, stirred smooth with two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, then add one quart of milk. Whensmooth 

~ and creamy add half a cupful of whipped cream 3 1. 


se Does Your Granite Dish 
) — om Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


se. MENDETS 


They ninad all’eaksin all utensils—tin 

brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags 

etc. No solder, cementor rivet, Any one 

can use them; fit uny surface; two million 

innse. Send forsamnle nkg. 10c. Complete 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 1°0 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Cookies 2 Rice Fruit Jelly 
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_ MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES 


Best. Wheat Muffins and Quickly 
~~ _Made Brown Bread 
ByxS. K.. Griffith, Chef of Hotel Whittley, 
Emporia, Kans. 
Muffins.—Lhese require for a dozen muses 
two cupfuls of flour, half a cupful each of but- 
ter and granulated sugar, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, four eggs and milk to mix to 
right consistency. Be sure to use a bowl large 
enough to permit thorough mixing. Sift to- 
gether the flour and baking powder. Measure 
butter and sugar and put in bowl with the flour. 
Have the milk handy and the eggs broken in 
another smaller bowl. . Mix flour, sugar and 
butter as you would pie crust until the butter 
is worked smoothly into the flour. Make a 
hole in the center of the flour and drop into it 
the eggs, mix to make astiff batter and beat 
well. The batter should be stiffer than for 
cake; after a few trials you will be able to 
judge just the right thickness. Have the gem 
irons—use iron not tin pans—slightly greased 
on the bottom. Turn the batter in them and 
bake in a moderate oven for about twenty min- 
utes. Have the family at the table so the muf- 
fins will not stand until tough and hard. 
Quickly Made Brown Bread.—T wo cupfuls of 
cornmeal, one and one-half cupfuls of Graham 
flour, half a cupful of wheat flour, a cooking 
spoonful of New Orleans molasses, a cupful of 
boiling water, a teaspoonful each of soda and 
salt, milk sufficient to mix to proper consist- 
ency. Put in the Jarge mixing bowl the soda, 
salt and molasses, and after pouring over the 
cupful of boiling water stir well. Add the corn- 
meal] and stir again, add the Graham then the 
wheat flour, also enough milk to make the con- 
sistency of thin cake batter—the batter swells 
rapidly while steaming. Use baking powdér 
cans for tins-—the pound size is the best—grease 
slightly and pour in enough batter to fill half 
full, cover tightly and put in covered steamer 
-over, boiling water for three hours or longer. 
The bread can be removed acan at atime as 
wanted, keeping the rest hot. This simple 


recipe can be varied by the addition of chopped — 


and seeded raisins. It takes about ten minutes 


to mix. 


Graham and Oatmeal Cookies 
By Mrs. R. C. Hassings, Lagrange, Ohio 
Graham Cookies. —Some friends of mine have 

made considerable money out of these little 
cakes which they 
sold at a Woman’s 
Exchange in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. After 
the cookies became 
known they were 
unable to supply 
the demand, ‘The 
cookies are deli- 
cious, easily made 
and have the extra 
advantage of being 
‘wholesome. For 
school children, or 
for any children, 
they are far. better 
than rich cake. I 
give the recipe. just as my friends gave it 
to me and I always follow it exactly. 
Ingredients.—One cupful each of sugar and 
baking molasses, three-quarters of a cupful of 
butter, one cupful of warm water, a teaspoonful 
each of ground ginger, cinnamon and_ baking 
soda, Graham flour enough to make batter 
about as for gems, but not stiff enough to 
knead. Drop by large spoonfuls on a buttered 
tin and dampen each center with a wet, tea- 
spoon, This is to make a depression so the 


cookies will not be higher in the center when’ 


baked than at the sides. 

Oatmeal Cookies.— These are great favorites 
in our house. One attraction about them is 
that they admit of such varied’ possibilities. 
For them mix together like pie paste three cup- 
fuls'of ‘rolled oats, two of flour, three-quarters 
of a cupful of lard, three-quarters of a cupful 
of sugar and half a teaspoonful of salt... After 
mixing well add one teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in half a cupful of sweet milk, andvif 
spices are liked one teaspoonful of powdered 
cinnamon, half a teaspoonful each of powdered 
cloves. and allspice, and quarter of a cupful of 
chopped and ‘seeded raisins. “Beat -well and 
roll thin! with white flour..:Bake slowly on a 
buttered tin.. Sometimes we leave but the spice 
and raisins’ and put the cookies together two 
and two with jelly, or with. marshmallow or 
chocolate filling, doing this after they are baked 
and partially cold. Both these recipes have 
the advantage of requiring no eggs, 


Rice. Fruit ‘Jelly 
By Miss Ruth “Annette Standish, 
Provincetown, Mass. 


Put half a cupful of ‘rice.in a strainer and » 
hold under: running: water, stirring with a fork 
for five minutes until) thoroughly washed, * Let 


stand for: a ‘quarter of: an hour to dry off, then 


sprinkle:in rapidly: boiling water and cook till _ 
Pour’ into’ the strainer; and*let drain 
dry while dissolving half.a: box of gelatine in. 
Whip: to a stiff: 


froth two cupfuls of cream and add to the gela-* 


tender, 
half a cupfuli of “cold: water. 


tine, beating well; then beatin the drained rice, 
four tablespoonfuls of powdered ‘sugar which 
has been sifted ‘to. ‘get out all the lumps, and 
either lemon.or vanilla extract to flavor. ‘When 


. fat. 
. tomatoes. 


well beaten together pour into a ring mould— 
that is to say one that has a hole in the center 
—rinsing the mold first with ice-cold water. 
Let stand in a ccld place, preferably the ice- 
box for at least four hours to form, over night 
is really better. When ready to serve fill hole 
in center with any kind of. fresh or canned 
fruit, and serve with cream and sugar. 


What to Do With Five Pounds of 


Beef Flank 


By Corinne E. Lillibridge, Lillibridge, Fla. 
The flank’of beef is one of the most inexpen- 
sive of cuts, but it is good flavored and cooked 


Cabbage and Eggs 


in- any one of the ways here described will 
prove very appetizing and nourishing. 

First of all put. the five’ pounds in a pot 
large enough to hold it without crowding, cover 
with cold water, add salt and pepper, and boil 
slowly until tender. .Take from the kettle, 
separate the leathery part from the rest of the 


“meat and allow the meat to become cold. Now 


for the many ways to use it. 

Recipe No. 1.—Cut off rather thick iia dip 
in cornmeal or cracker dust and fry in deep 
Serve with fried potatoes or with stewed 


Recipe No. 2.—Take sufficient amount of the 


beef broth for one meal, put in saucepan with 


two cut-up onions, five white potatoes also cut 
up fine; cover tight and cook slowly until the 
vegetables are soft, then adda cupful/of'the 
meat. cut, in! small’ pieces. ' Heat through and 
serve ;with little salted crackers. \ Tomatoes 
either fresh or canned may be added to this 
dish while it is cooking. 


Egg Toast 


Recipe No. 3.— Make some short biscuit dough, 
roll thin and cut in small rounds as for biscuit. 
In a deep pudding pan put a layer of the beef 
cut in.small pieces, cover with a layer of par- 
boiled potatoes cut in long strips and sprinkle 
these «with. a little chopped onion, pepper and 
salt. Repeat until the dish is half full, when 
cover with beef broth. Put on the little dough 
biscuits placed close together, leaving a hole in 
the center for the escape of steam, then bake 
until nice and brown. 

Recipe No. 4.—Chop a cupful of. the beef fine 
with.an equal quantity, of white’ bread or cold 
biscuits and to each cupful of this:mixture add 
one egg and sufficient broth or milk to soften 
it, so that it can be formed'into small cakes. 


Season to taste with salt and pepper and fry 
brown on each side ona’ well: -greased griddle. 
These are very nice for breakfast’ or luncheon. 

Recipe No. 5.—Chop fine what is left of! the 
beef with twice its bulk in boiled potatoes, put 
in a well-greased frying pan, season’ with salt 
and pepper to taste, add sufficient water to 
moisten and when steaming hot serve with hot 
corncake. 

Recipe No. 6.—lake a five-pound piece. of 
flank, raw, lay on board and spread with as 
much stuffing as can be rolled in it, and roll 
tight. Wrap from one end to the other of the 
roll firmly with twine, put in a pudding bag or 
sew in a clean napkin and boil until the meat 
is thoroughly cooked. Remove wrappings and 
twine and set in the oven a few minutes to dry 
yff the moisture. Serve hot or cold with hot 
boiled potatoes. 

Stuffing for the Roll.— 
This requires a small, 
stale loaf of bread or 
half a dozen cold bis- 
cuits, one small onion, 
two very thin slices of 
fat salt pork and half 
acupful of any kind 
of cold meat. Chopall 
together until very 
fine, flavor with pow- 
dered sage, salt and 
pepper and moisten 
slightly with beef 
broth. It must not be 
mussy but just moist. 
Of course the plain boiled flank is good 
served with its own broth thickened with flour 
or cornstarch and served with boiled potatoes 
and scraped horseradish. In these days of high 
priced meat the above ways of cooking a cheap 
cut may benefit many of our housewives. 


Swiss Steak 
By Mrs. H. W. Shollenbarger, Hamilton,Ohio 


Flour round steak well on each side, then put 
it into a skillet and cover one-half of steak with 
a layer of sliced onions. Turn the other half of 
the steak over the onions and over the whole 
pour a-can of tomatoes. Season according to 
taste. Bake from one to oneand one-half hour, 
according to thickness of steak. 


Glazed Currant Buns 
By Ida Thompson, Oronoque, Kans. 


Soften a cake of compressed yeast in one- 
half cup of scalded and cooled milk and.add to 
apint of thesame. Stir in about three cupfuls 
of’ flour, beat until very smooth, then cover 
and set to rise. When light add one-half cup- 
ful sugar, one-half cupful softened butter, one 
teaspoonful salt, three eggs, one cup of cleaned 
currants and about-three cups of flour. Knead 
until elastic and set to rise. Wher doubled in 
bulk roll out and cut into rounds. .Set the 
rounds a little distance apart on a baking sheet, 
and when doubled in bulk bake about twenty- 
five minutes. Brush over with a thin starch 
made of a teaspoonful of cornstarch and a cup- 
ful of boiling water; sprinkle thickly with 
granulated sugar, and return to the oven to 
glaze. Repeat the glazing process until a heavy 
coating is formed. 

This recipe makes two pans of buns, 


Fudge Biscuit 
By Mrs. Howard Booz, East Freedom, Penn. 


This is not such a practical recipe, yet is very 
good, and often: I put these in the children’s 
lunch boxes, instead of cake. 

The recipe calls for two cupfuls brown sugar, 
three-quarters cupful milk, butter size of a wal- 
nut, one-third cake melted chocolate. Boil 
seven minutes, take'from fire and beat until 
thick and creamy, then spread thickly on “but- 
ter thin,’’ or any plain cracker, and press 
another cracker on top, making a sort of sand- 
wich. These are delicious and wholesome, too. 


SOME KITCHEN KI] NKS 


When Preparing » Fresh Minit for. Mint» oe ag . 
sprinkle it with ‘ granulated-sugar after:the | 


sprigs have*béen washed and> they: will) chop 


easily, or mince with’ sharp: scissors which are | 


kept for kitchen use. A sprig or:two of mint 
put injthe baking. pan withthe lamb will give 


the. meat and aravy a delicate and: Geliciogs . 


flavor.’ E: BER. 


A: Cheap Fly pee ees Ble is made by sili j 
together a teaspoonful each’ of ,brown sugar, | 
black pepper.and cream. ‘Put a little of this'‘in 


saucers around the room the-flies will soon:dis- 


appear, then if screens are fitted to the doors | 
and windows and: kept closed they will not re . 


turn. If fly paper is used‘ in the dining-room 
be sure to remove it at meal.times, for thé sight 
of a mass of struggling or half-dead flies is any- 
thing but’ appetizing. A.W. S. 
-If ‘the Iceman Fails to Put in an Appearance 
and there is milk to keep sweet, put a:thick 
layer of ;sand or sawdust.in the bottom of a 
large’ box—a soap box will do—then fit.-in this 
a smaller box in which put the milk bottles. 
Now pack the sawdust or sand between the 
two boxes filling all spaces. Put.a- wet muslin 
cloth over the milk bottles, and keep. the saw- 


as. soon as it dries off. Keep the muslin well 


wet too, and:if-the’ boxes: are stood in a,shady, 


airy place, the milk: will keep;cool and. sweet 
for twenty-four hours. FF. C. 


‘dust well wet with cold water, pouring on more‘ 


When theres’ isthe Least Doubt About the Purity 
of the Ice Supply the drinking water should be put 


, in bottles*and: stood on the ice, but no ice put 


in it. Milk: bottles with patent metal stoppers 
are good for this purpose if the metal is free 
from rust. Do not put meat directly on theice, 
and ‘do not» “put fish in the ice chamber unless it 
be wrapped i in a napkin. LD. 
Old Potatoes which’ Usually Turn Dark. when 
Boiled may be made beautifully white: by add- 
ing a tablespoonful of milk tothe boiling water, 
while’a sprinkling of salt. over them -just be- 
forethey are done will improve their flavor and 
is a much better way than: to salt the. boiling 
water. K.. K .C. 
Here is a Simple and Reliable Test for Oven 
Temperature. Put a piece of ordinary white 
writing paper in the oven and close the door. 
In two or three minutes examine it. If it has 


blazed up or blackened the oven is too hot. , If | 


it becomes a dark brown the oven is just right 
for pies or cookies. If of a light brown tarts or 
small cakes may be baked. 
heat is just right for bread, loaf cake or ,meat 
pies. If only a slight change of color sponge 
cake or meringues may be baked. B. W. 

A Useful Kitchen Implement is the splint whisk 
or little broom costing onlya few cents and 


worth dollars for what. it saves the hands. It will 


go into corners of pans and bottoms of pots and 
dislodge every sticky particle. NLM. 


If deep yellow the | 


We want to cle this 


ad pay YOU 


E we can persuade you to get a Lightning 
Freezer, and make your ice-cream at 
. home this summer, our advertising will not 
~ only have paid us but it will pay you! For 
“swith the purity of home-making, you will 
‘have ice-cream of the deliciously-fine, 
smooth, velvety texturethat can be produced 
only by the Lightning Freezer, through the 
action of the Lightning’s Twin Scrapers and 
the ** lifting’ and aerating of the freezing 
cream by the famous Wheel-dasher. 
Your dealer can supply the Lightning Freezer. 


»'Write for the Book of the Lightning Freezer, 

‘ with recipes by Mrs. S, T. Rorer, and showing 
how simply‘and easily the Lightning Freezer 
makes ice-cream and other frozen desserts, 


North Brothers Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


(Also Makers of the ‘* Yankee’’ Tools.) 


‘SENT F REE “>; 
White Sapolin Paice 


and a Brush 
—for your name and address on a 
postal. The sample is large 


enough to be useful and will show 
you how all the Sapolin Enamels; 
will beautify your home. 

-Sapolin Enamels give a hard, 
‘, lasting, glossy surface far more 
C\\ durable and beautiful than 


Many kinds 
and colors. A 
special Sapolin 

|Enamel: for 
= each purpose. 


ees 


223 E "13d eS 
~New York 


| MADE = 000 
AND BUILT THIS time, 


HOME IN ONE YEAR | 
Mrs.J. LEE. OKLAHOMA| 


—j42>team Cookers 
iJ. C..Poling made $44 first 8 hours. 
Easiest, fastest seller. W.T. Corey sold 
| 145in4 weeks. Cooks meal for 8 to 15 


Saves ‘half fuel. bill and labor. 
Holds 16 one-qt. jars in canning. 
fruit. Recommended by thousands. 


i 
iMState & District: Mgrs. & 
and AgentsWanted 


y to sell this and 200 household artic- 
mi, les. Write quick for new sales plan. 
ib Cooker Co., Box 78 Toledo, 0. 


What shall" we Ot ave for alert | or salad ?— 
is answered over a hundred times in the new 
illustrated Knox dessert boo Also many 
recipes for candies better thai “fudge” or. 
“Divinity.” For the name:and address of : 
yout grocer we will send you-the book free; ? If - 

1e doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will send a 
full pint sample for 2c. in stamps « sand his 
name, or for 15c. a two quart package. » 


K nox Pure Plain Gelatine 


Sparkling 
39 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 


A perfected odorless polish* that quickly re- 
Stores original gloss and lustre. And a polishing 
cloth that cannot scratch finest surfaces. Used in 

mee piano factories, Sent’express prepaid for 
peor f back, if not satisfactory. 50c 

REAM LUSTRE POLISH co., 
30 N. Sth St. “9 Reading, Pa, 
5S write for special discounts, and free advertising 


AGENT'S OUTFIT FREE—Delight, Bis- 
i cuit, Cake‘ and- Doughnut Cutter, Apple: 
Corer, and Strainer, 5 articles in one. Sells 
on sight. . Large Catalog free. - 

. RICHARDSON MFG. CO, Dept. 18, Bath, N, ¥° 


- Silverware guar- 
anteeing heaviest 
triple plate bears the 
famous trade mark 


(84/ XS 
ROGERS BROS. trite 


Proven quality 
and the widest 
variety of patterns 
have always made 
"1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
knives, spoons, forks 
and fancy serving 
pieces the choice 
of discriminating 
purchasers. This 


‘Silver Plate 


that Wears”’ 


is sold by leading 
dealers every- 
where. Send for 


Catalogue“ S-16" 
showing designs. 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor) 


Meriden, Conn. 


New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


CATCHER 


To prove how easily you can keep your 
home free of flies, which many health offi- 
cers consider the most dangerous insect, we 
will send youa Pyramid Fly Catcher 
if you will send a2-cent stamp to 
pay mailing expense, and giveus your dealer’s | 

. name. 
f ee The Pyramid Fly Catcher has twice the 
surface of a sheet of fly poet and has 
no objectionable odor. It will lasta 
month and won’t run on the hot- 
test day. _ by grocers and druggists. 


“th 
Sk (Z 


DOLLARS and MILLINERY 
GO HAND IN HAND 


Louis Dejonge & Co. 
75 Duane St., New York City, 


You can make and trim your 
own hats—thus save money. 
memeesemeeneeal 


You can make and trim hats 
for others—thus make money. 


fg, You can become an expert 

eae 8 ee, millinerin from six to eight 

“ Weer «weeks. It is the best paying 

f - , “jae” business for ladies today. 

HS $$ We prepare you to make your 

a own hats, to hold a salaried 

position or to OPEN A STORE OF YOUR OWN 

(retail stores pay from $20 to $50 per week). Taught 

right in your own home, no matter where you are located. 

By our Correspondence Course, with working models, 
E CAN POSITIVELY TEACH YOU 

without interfering with your daily work. Terms mode- 

rate. May be paid in small installments if preferred. 

Send TODAY for terms and full information. 


laternational Millinery Syndicate and School of Millinery, 
Dept. D, Buffalo, N. Y. 


I Was Deaf 25 Years 


Now I Hear Whispers 


_ with my artificial Ear Drums in my ears. 
I never feel them—they are so perfectly 
comfortable, and no 
one sees them. I will 
tell you the true story 
of How I Got Deaf— 
and How I Made My- 
self Hear. Address 
your letter to me per- 
sonally at 36 Adelaide Wedieated Ear Drum 
Street. Pat. July 15. 1908. 
This is important, as letters sent to other ad- 
dresses often do not reach me. I stand back 
of every claim made for MY drums. 


ate 


G P. WAY 
Inventor 
GEO. P.WAY,86 Adelaide Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


FOR 


tuts New Turban Braid 


$3.95 


Very fashionable and largely worn with 
the new turban hats, Made of fine, nat- 
ural wavy hair; can be braided, puffed 
or curled. Ordinary shades, $3 95 
&pecial Sale Price, only ° 
W avySwitch, 22-in., 1% $ 1 85 
0z., Retails ®4,SalePrice, » 
Send sample of hair and describe goods 
desired. Money back if not satisfactory. 
FREE Large illustrated catalog of 
numerous hair goods, bar- 
gains and invaluable “‘ Hints on Care of 
Hair.”’ 


MRS, B. NEGRESUOU, Dept. 485, 182 State St.,Chicago, Hl. 


Writ® - 
‘Today 


UNUSUAL BARGAIN—Regular $7.50 Value.’ 
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An Easily Made Real Crochet Blouse 


By Grace Aline’ Luther’. 


The Blouse Complete 


=7— EARLY every woman knows 

| how to crochet some pattern 
of lace, but probably few have 
thought to put such work to- 
gether to form one of the effect- 
ive blouses now so fashionable. 
Crocheted lace is crocheted 
lace whether made in Ireland or America, and 
never has it had such vogue as at present, so by 
all means hasten to put what crocheting knowl- 
edge you possess to the best advantage by 
making a blouse for yourself. 

Crocheted strips or separate motifs should 
be basted on a fitted muslin lining which is 
afterwards dispensed with, then are joined by 
sewing or crocheting. The waist illustrated is 
made of the crocheted strips and motifs illus- 
trated also, but any other similar designs can 
be utilized inthe same way. Figure 1 shows a 
simple and useful insertion which after a little 
practice one can make of any preferred width 
It is constructed as follows: . 

Chain 18, turn and in the fourth chain stitch 
make 2 double crochet, ch. 2 andplace two more 
d.c.insamehole. Ch. 2, skip 2 of foundation 
chain and make 3 d. c. in 
next chain stitch, ch. 2, skip 
2and make 3 d. c., ch..2, 
skip 2 and make 3d. c., ch. 
2, skip 2, make 2 d.c. in 
next hole,’ ch. 2 and make 
two more d.c. in same 
hole, ch. 2 and turn. * Place 
2 d.c. in space between the 
4d. c. inpreceding row, ch, 
2,2 d.c. in same hole, ch. 2, 
3.d.c. in space between the 
groups of the 3d. c, on first 
row. Repeat until four 
groups of 3 d. c. are made, then ch 2 and place 
2d. c. in space between 4d.c. of preceding 
row, ch. 2, 2 more'd. c. in same hole, ch. 2 
and turn *, 
length. 

Figure 2, Make aring by winding the cro- 
chet thread several times about a pencil— 
about thirty rounds is right. Inthe ring thus 
formed make 31 d, c. and fasten firmly. Second 
row.—* Chain of 7 foraloop and fasten with 


Little Ah Sin 


=| LIE average pincushion will not 
accommodate itself to hatpins 
as well as the smaller kinds, 
but the two here shown will 
hold one sort as well as an- 
otherand possess the addition- 
al claim to favor of being con- 
structed in very little time. Little Ah Sinisa 
small Japanese doll, whose voluminous sleeves 
and trousers are stuffed with horse hair. He 
sits in asmall round basket such as can be 
purchased for a few cents, then this in turn is 
wedged in a little glass bowl covered with 
flowered ribbon. The bowl is also filled with 
horse hair which the ribbon conceals and the 
long pins are’ thrust down into it through the 
basket. The small pins can be stuck in the 
sleeves and trousers. The entire cushion 
stands about fiveinches high. Thedoll clothes 


Repeat between stars to any 


single crochet between fifth and sixth d.- c. in 
thering. Repeat from * until six- loops are 
made and fasten. “Into each of' these loops put 
13.C.,12 dic, 1s.c. ‘Third :‘row.—Chain 5, 
fasten with s.-c. in middle of scallops‘in previous 
row, then ch. 10 and fasten with s. c. in middle 
of next scallop. ~*Repeat; making. six loops. 
Fourth row.—21 d..c..in each loop’ 
and fasten. ~- Fifth row—Ch. 2, 
skip 2, fasten with d.c; and repeat to 
end of row. Sixth row.—Ch. 3, skip two 
holes and in the third place 2 d. c., ch. 
2, 2d.c.in same hole, ‘ch. 3, skip 2, 
and repeat to end of row. Seventh 
row.—Same as sixth except»chain of 5 
instead of 3. Eighth row.—* Ch. 3, 1s. 
c. in space between the two groups of d, 
c.in preceding row, then’s:ch., 1 d. c. 
in same space—s5 ch, 1d. c.,5 ch.and 1 
s. c. allin the same space, thus forming 
a scallop of chain stitches. 3 ch. and 
fasten with s. c., taking upthe two 
lengths of chains separating the 
groups of d.c. in last two rows. Re- 
peat from * to end of row. This com- 
pletes the figure. 

To make a strip of these figures each 
one must be made separately and 
joined to the preceding one. Fasten 


them together as illustrated by joining 
the center loops of 3 of the chain 


scallops to corresponding loops in 
scollops of preceding figure. Do this 
by chaining 2 and 1s. c.in loop of pre- 
ceding figure, then complete loop with 
2 ch. and rs.c. All-overlace of any width 
can be made by joining these figures length- 
wise as well as sidewise. The rather large spaces 


Figure 1 


left between can be filled with rings made as 
described, and fastened in with chains, the 
number of which must be governed by the size 
of space tobe filled. The insertion first described 


Figure 2 


also may be used to join strips of the figures. 
Figure 3 shows another all-over lace made of 
separate motifs joined like the others. To 
make the motif make a ring according to pre- 
vious directions with 31 d.c.*. Ch. ¥ and in 
third stitch fasten with rs.c. Ch. 6, fasten 1 
s. c. in same hole, ch. 5 and fasten once again 
insame hole. Ch. 3,158. c.in sixth stitch of 
ring, and repeat from * to end of row. Next 
row. Ch. 8, fasten in center loop of chain 


-group and repeat to end of row, forming 6 loops, 
and in these place 16 d. c.. For next row put a 
s. Cc. In each stitch.,For next row repeat second 


-row and fasten—that is to say ch. 7 and fasten 
‘in third with s: ¢;,.chs6,:1's.:c. in same hole, ch. 


5,1 S.C.' ini same hole, ch. 3,-r% s. c. in sixth 


‘stitch, and repeat. to, end of row. * Ch, 7, 


Figure 3 


fasten in center loop of chain group of pre- 
ceding row. Ch. 7 and make same kind of 
chain group, ch. 3and repeat from *. Fasten 
motifs together as previously 
described only four points a 
re joined instead of three. 


As has been said the 
different motifs,  etc., 
should be basced on a 


muslin lining which has been 
carefully fitted to the figure 
of the one who is to wear 
the blouse, then after the different parts have 
been joined by crocheting or sewing, the lining 
is removed. The work of basting and join- 
ing the motifs will be made easier if the lin- 
ing, be made of colored muslin, pink or blue, so 
that every part of the crochet is made visible 
by contrast. Even if a silk liningis desired the 
muslin foundation must first be used, then re- 
moved and the silk one slipped in with tacking 
to secure it to the crocheted blouse at the neck 
and arm-holes. If preferred the lining may be 
basted, fitted, then ripped apart and the motifs 
laid on the different parts and joined on these 
before the whole is put together, but it will be 
necessary to rejoin the lining pieces before 
some of the motifs can be joined. However, 
working in parts in this fashion makes the 
handling of the garment a little easier. 

Pure white or ecru crochet cotton may be 
used for the blouse, and No. 7o is about the 
correct number, also the crochet needle should 
be of steel, and have a smoothly finished hook 
so that it will not split the thread. When mo- 
tifs are intended to be joined for a garment of 
this kind they should be worked firmly and 
evenly as there will be considerable strain on 
them. Loosely worked crochet is very apt to 
pull out of shape and to look ragged and untidy. 


Two Novel Pincushions 


By Cynthia Kauffman 


and covering for the globe can be made any 
color to match the bureau dressings. 

The owl cushion is made of soft gray cotton 
crepe, a piece about twelve inches long and ten 
inches wide is required. ‘Theten-inch sides are 
joined, then gathering thread draws the two 
top corners into large ears, while about two 
inches from the lower edge another straight 
gathering makes the tail, after the body has 
been stuffed to birdlike roundness with horse- 
hair. The eyes are made first of two pieces 
of inch-wide gray satin rib- 
bon gathered into rosettes, 
then in center of these a 
rosette of half-inch yellow 
ribbon is held by a large 
shoe button. The edge of 
the gray ribbon is either 
buttonholed with dark gray 
silk or tinted with water color, 
and the markings 
on the breast can 
be made in similar 
fashion. The owl 
is sewed firmly toa 
real twig, and a rib- 
bon loop at the 
back serves to hang 
it to the looking 
glass. 

A pretty and at 
the same time con- 
venient dresser ac- 
cessory can _ be 
made of three little owls constructed in man- 
ner similar to the one just described, but much 
smaller, say about three inches high when fin- 


Always on Watch 


ished. Make one brown, one gray and one 
white, putting the white one in the center. 
Fasten all to the same branch, but use, the 
brown owl for white-headed pins, the white owl 
for colored glass pins and the gray owl for 
black pins. Then at a glance one knows 
where to look for the desired style of pin. <A 
little cotton batting sprinkled with sachet 
powder mixed with the horsehair stuffing of 


the small birds will give a delicate perfume. 


Always use horsehair for stuffing small cushions , 
as. it is light, clean and will 
not attract mice as will bran. 
Sawdust makes a good filling 
for larger cushions but is not 
advisable for small ones be- 
cause of its weight. Curled 
hair, of course, must be used. 

Instead of fastening the 
little owls on a limb to hang 
up they can. be 
pasted or tacked to 
a square or oblong of 
stiff cardboard, then 
the limb also pasted 


on. Used in this 
way the breast of 
the little birds 


should be stuffed 
very plump so there 
will be . sufficient 
depth, for the pins 
without the points 
striking the card- 
board. An easel-like back also of the card- 
board can be affixed, then the whole can stand 


_on the bureau instead of hanging beside it. 
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TWO LITTLE SOCKS 
By Emily. E. Culver 


Dedication 


Lad or lassie, whichever it be 
My blessing I still give to thee.” 


These little socks I knit with care, 
Placing the stitches smoothly there 


‘Cents, 


This 


Dainty Set.. Four 


Articles — Complete 


Post-Paid. Money Back If Unsatisfactory. 


After you have actually seen this charming 
combination set and examined each article,— 
then, if you are not thoroughly delighted with 
it—satished in every particular—simply return 
it to_us. 

We'll refund your money without a word of 
questioning. 

Quality of material and finish are far better 
than you would think possible for this price. 
Indeed, the set would cost you at least double 
in any store. 

And the style is the very newest, as you know. 
Dutch Collar—Wide, imitation-Irish Crochet, 


reaching to the shoulder.« A very charming 
design. Extremely good style. ashable. 


Jabot—Double pleated tabs of handkerchief 
linen, edged. with Lrish Cluny Lace, Washable. 


Embroidered Belt—Fine mercerized duck, 
2 inches wide; dainty eyelet embroidery in 
anel effect; washable ; enameled metal buc- 
le. Sizes 24 to 34. 


Brooch—FEnamel finish Gainsborough picture 
in gold plated frame. Very attractive and 
fashionable. 


Send 59cents, stamps or money- * 
order for the complete set, four arti- 
cles, post-paid. Be sure to specify 
Set No. 104—and give your waist measure 


FREE The Herzfelder 


Style Book. 


We've just added to the Herzfelder Style Book 
several additional new pages of particularly | 
fascinating Spring Styles—collars, jabots, belts, 
etc. Also the new jet brooches and necklaces 
now so popular, and many other delightful, in- 
expensive jewelry articles. 


_All at prices which afford you many substan- 
tial savings. 


Styles so attractively fresh, values so wonder- 
my goed as those shown in the Herzfelder 
Style Book are not usually found in stores, nor 
in ordinary catalogs. 


Your copy of this interesting book is now 
ready—free for the asking—Simply send your 
name and address on a post-card. 


And when the little socks no more 
Shall fit the feet they were knit for 


That not a seam from toe to heel 


The tender baby feet will feel. 


HERZFELDER & SON, 105 -V- Water St., New York, N. Y. 


May all the blessings I knit there ! —- PRL aw i atts Re ase 


mee Open A Credit Account 


And help to give them day by day 
Strength to walk in life’s narrow way. 
4 You can select anything you want—Furniture, Stoves, Ranges, Refrigerators, 
Everything On Credit Sewing Machines, Baby Carriages, Go-carts, Silverware, Dishes, Phonographs, 
Washing Machines, Clocks, etc.,—to much greater advantage than if you were to visit personally even the 


largest city stores; because we offer you not only a vastly larger and better stock to choose from, but your 
selections are made at home with your family at your elbow. 


f + Your credit is good with us. Why not use it? Under our liberal 

fo’ Pay a Little Each Month open account, easy payment plan you can have every possible 

‘A advantage in buying for your home. Our credit system is extended to honest people, everywhere, re- 
gardless of their income. You need not deny yourself any article on account of a lack of ready cash. 


9 ‘ Anything you select from our Bargain Catalog will be shipped on 
30 Days Fr ee Trial approval. a the goods 30 days, Mee 


Pink and white are the first wee pair; 
Pink little toes will nestle there, 

For I would match the darling feet 
The little socks will warmly greet. 


** God bless the little feet’ I say, 
As I knit upon them day by day. 
** May they know a mother’s loving care, 
And may God guide them everywhere.” 


And when the road is traveled o’er, 
And they pass on to brighter shore 
May angels lead those dear feet in 


To the real life which will then begin. ac 


. TS 


2 
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Directions for Making 


Use three-thread Saxony. Caston 61 stitches. Seam across, knit back plain. 

Slip first st, bring thread forward and knit 3 sts. Slip 1, knit 2 together and bind—that is 
pass the slipped st over. This forms the pattern, repeating through the needle to the last 
stitch when bring the thread forward and knit. Always seam back. Repeat until the pattern 
is as deep as desired, usually 15 rows are sufficient. The last row must be knit plain. Knit 
back and forth plain until there are 4 ribs on the right side then make a row of holes by putting 
the thread twice over the needle and knitting the next two stitches together, knit 2 sts plain. 
Repeat to end of needle. Now makes more ribbed rows on the right side. Take off 21 sts on 
two side needles—that is to say 21 sts on each, and 1g on the middle needle. On the middle 
needle knit back and forth 46 times, then narrow. each end of ‘the»needle.’ » Knit: 1- row’ more, 
then on the next narrow again. Take up sts on the right side of sock (I always slip my first'st 
on instep) and knit until there are 6 ribs on the right side, then narrow every other row the two 
sts in the middle of the toe and the ends of the side needles next the toe until only 7 sts remain 
on the middle needle. Now narrow twice at the heel every other row and continue. until 3 ‘sts 
remain on middle needle. Turn sock on wrong:side, knit 2 sts together and bind off, then sew 
up. Crochet a single edge on top. Remember the. pattern for the leg: begins on second st, also 
when the last st is reached to bring thread forward then knit. 


then decide to buy or return them at our expense. If, after trial in /egwem f 
ate your home for a month, you are not fully satisfied, goods may be 
tave@ shipped back to us and your first payment refunded to you. 


Splendid Rug Bargain 


No. B-9057—$14.55 
, $2.25 Down — $1.00 a Month 4 
A Send us $2.25 cash and we will ship you at once this beautiful Sy 
Tapestry Brussels Rug—9x12 ft.—in an except- 
ionally handsome design and rich color scheme 
A of green, red andtan. Fully Guaranteed to 
be the best rug value ever offered. 


Rocker Bargain 


SVM, Send us $1.00 and; we will send you this Risen it oA 
ym massive *‘Night Owl’’ Sleepy Hollow Raa i A Se er \ 
\\SyA, Rocker. Made of close grained, high ,\eegh f f fez Hou 
™ polished golden oak. Beautifully \——za f fy 32 

SA carved owls on the upright posts. By : > 
@Splendidly upholstered in extra 
> anality Fabricord leather, with #@ 
> deep, soft, continuous tufts, 
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LITTLE HOME HELPS 


Kerosene Used in the Proportion of a Table- 
_ spoonful to a Gallon of Water Will Whiten Clothes 
without injury, anc’quickly releases dirt. As 
it does not rot the thread it is superior to any 
other bleacher, but to ensure the best results 
the clothes should be well rinsed with hot water 
after being boiled in the kerosene and water. 

When Ink is Spilled scoop up as much as pos- 
sible with a teaspoon, then pour on cold milk 
and continue scooping until the milk shows no 
tinge of the ink; after which sprinkle thickly 
with salt and let alone for several hours, when 
replace the salt with fresh supply. By this time 
the ink stain will have so far disappeared that 
a rubbing with a cloth wet with cold water, then 
with a dry, clean cloth will usually make all 
right once more. 

Try Making a Removable Sheeting Case for the 
Ironing Board instead of pinning it up in asheet. 
The case is drawn over the blanket like a _pil- 
low case, and a fresh one is put on each week, 
whereas the ironing sheet once securely fasten- 
ed in place is apt to be left on longer than is 

strictly hygienic. 

' Cover the Kitchen Table with Zinc, having the 
edges turned underneath the wooden edge. 
' This can be easily kept clean, and setting hot 
’ articles on it will not mean permanent damage. 

To Keep Salt from Becoming Caked in the Salt 
Shakers add a pinch of arrowroot to each 
shakerful; while to keep it from growing moist 
in wet weather when it is served in the open 
salt cellars mix a little cornstarch with it, in 
about the proportions of a teaspoonful of the 
starch to a tablespoonful of the salt. 

When Purchasing Kid Gloves always take plenty 
of time and fit them perfectly to every. finger, 
being careful to work the tip down, then turn- 
_ing the wrist back over the hand draw them off 
evenly, inside out. A glove put on crooked for 
the first time can never be drawn on perfectly 
straight afterwards. Do not buy too-small 
gloves. Nothing makes the hand look more 
awkward than a glove which bulges at the 
fleshy parts. Sometimes the hand-covering 
will be a perfect fit but too tight at the wrist to 
Clasp or button. For such cases button ex- 
tenders can be purchased at most glove stores, 
these being little metal caps united by a link, 
the caps fitting over the glove button, and the 
link providing the extra length to effect a neat 
closing. 

When Running Curtains on Brass Rods After 
Laundering try slipping the finger of an old 
glove over the end of the rod, which will then 
pass through the casing without catching and 
tearing the curtain. 


For a Sprained Wrist or Ankle beat together 
salt and the white of an egg until the mixture 
is of salvelike thickness, then wrap about the 
sprained part, spreading on a stout piece of 
cloth. It will make quite a strong and not un- 
comfortable brace, 

To Mend Holes in Net or Lace Curtains cut a 
piece of material as near like the curtain founda- 
tion as possible, making it about an inch wider 
all around than the hole, then dip in strong 
starch and lay over the hole ironing it in place, 
and trimming off loose threads and raw edges. 
This patch will last until the curtains are wash- 
ed and will be almost invisible. 

To Test the Purity of Water draw a glassful and 
put in ita lump of sugar. Let stand over night 
inawarm room. If the wateris pure, in the 
morning it will be perfectly clear. If contam- 
inated it will be cloudy. 

Stockings will Go Holeless Much Longer if they 
are laundered before being worn. The explana- 
tion is that the washing slightly thickens the 
threads of which they are woven. Stockings for 
children or adults who are prone to make holes 
in the toes can be. strengthened by being darn- 
ed at these places before wearing. Two strands 
of darning cotton should be used and the 
stitches taken loosely. 

Collar Buttons Are Required for the Tailored 
Shirtwaists with Removable Collars and somc- 
times this necessary little fastener is not on 
hand. Most women try to fill the want with 
pins, giving anything but a neat effect. A much 
better appearance may be obtained by sewing 
two small pearl buttons with rather loose 
stitches but strong thread, one on top of the 
other, the combination then being used like a 
double-headed stud. If the closing plait of the 
wash shirt-waist has been starched and it is 
difficult to make the buttons pass through the 
eyelets without rumpling try using the glove 
buttoner. If the buttons are sewed on securely 
the closing will be effected without further 
difficulty. 

Machine Oil and Grease Stains May Be Removed 
from White Goods With the following prepara- 
tion: Puta quarteer of a pound of sal soda in 
half a pint of boiling water and stir until dis- 
solved, then with a stiff brush—a toothbrush 
will do—rub the stain with this, having pinned 
the goods over a towel so that the stain may be 
kept wet for ten minutes, fresh soda water be- 
ing applied as the first evaporates. Then wash 
the stained part inhot soap suds, pour boiling 
water on to rinse it, and dry. If any trace of 


the stain remain repeat the application, being | 
sure to rinse with the boiling water each time. ' 
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15~-EMBOSSED POST CARDS GIVEN--15 


- 


RARE SPECIMENS OF BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 


American Art Floral Series 


Reproductions of original water colors of Paul de Longpre, handsome, new and 
attractive; showing America’s most beautiful flowers in rare, natural colors, relief 
embossed on mounts of solid ‘bronze. 

A relief embossed post card is manufactured by a process which raises the flower design from the 
flat surface of the card, giving it the appearance of a flower resting on the surface of a bronzed 
mount. These cards are carefully lithographed in perfect colors on substantial stock and are the 
most attractive post cards of floral design ever offered to you. 


The face of these cards are not marked with type or printing, making them suitable for mounting 
on plaques, passepartouting or framing. ; 


This Set of 15 Relief Embossed Post Cards, No Two Alike, Sent To You FREE 


Only one set to each person. You will find these cards exactly as represented and you will be 
more than pleased with their beauty and 
attractiveness. pr: 
Write plainly your name and address on 
this coupon and send it to us with five two-cent 
stamps or ten cents in coin to cover cost of’ 
postage and packing, and we will mail, the 
cards to you with full particulars about our 
easy plan for getting a complete set of 50 
beautiful embossed seasonable post cards, 
mounted on both Gold and Silver backgrounds. 


BALCH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
156 Sawyer Building 
Chicago 


SEND THIS COUPON 


BALCH BUB. CO., 156 Sawyer Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Enclosed please find five 2-cent stamps, (10c) to pay postage and 
packing on 15 beautiful American Art Floral Post Cards and a. 
trial copy of Home Life. I promise to give you a few moments of 
my time in return for these cards. Send me full particulars for 
getting a complete set of 50 post cards on your easy plan. 
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MUSIC LESSONS BY MAIL 


successfully taught in your own home. Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Sight Singing, 
Guitar, Cornet, Banjo or Cellu. Improved Individual Instruction for beginners or advanced 
pupils. Our lessons are so simple and easy that a 12-year-old child can learnthem. Thousands 
have learned by mail and you can do the same. Your entire expense will average Only 
2cents a day. Drop postal card today for our FREE booklet, which gives full information. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 98 Fifth Ave., Dept. 99, New York City 


soap that does 
double duty — the soap 


which cleans and disinfects 
at the same time. 


IFEBU 


Soap is the health soap of the # 
hands. It prevents the rough- 
ening of the cuticle and 
keeps women’s hands 
soft and smooth 
for handling 
embroidery 
silks, 
etc. 


AT 
YOUR GROCERS 
LEVER BROS. CO. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
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essential to the well gowned woman is assured 
by the use of 


fiemores 
Shoe Polishes 


They meet every requirement for cleaning and 
polishing shoes of all kinds and colors. 


THEY PRESERVE and BEAUTIFY 


Do not soil the clothing or grow gummy. 
Finest in Quality Largest in Variety 


é6 99 combination for cleansing and 
Dan lishing russet or tan shoe, 
5c. ‘*Star’’ size, 10c. 
For Women’s and Children’s Shoes use 
/ kicakiaMdatec DD, “Gilt Ed 99 
feartthone | e 
ween S| g 


J 
| & EDGE! 
|: DRESSING ?-| 


The only black dressing that posi- 
tively contains oil. ens and 


| ND SHOES «| reserves, and imparts a beautiful 
i] fF Eh PRE cn 


|Z TENS #PRESER ustre. Its use saves time, labor and 
Ieeessuuaccoma iil brushes, as it 

IL C H : ; | . J e 
| Shines without Brushing 
I ¢ 1LT EDGE i) Always ready. Price, 25c. 


** French Gloss” size, 10c. 

If your dealer does not keep the 
kind you want send us his address 
and stamps for a full size package. 

Whittemore Bros. & Co. 
20-26 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


|BLACKEST COLOR|, 
FINES!" URABLE 
"LUSTRE 


4 you like 
‘/to get a 
complete 


Outfit 


for your local Nine? 


9 complete Suits 

2 Boys’ Professional League Balls 

2 Best Bats, White Mountain Ash 

1 First-class Catcher’s Mitt 

1 First-class Baseman’s Mitt 

2 First-class Fielders’ Mitts - 

1 Best Inflated Body. Protector 

(Regular League Style) 
1 Electro Welded Steel Mask 
We will outfit your Baseball Team 

without one cent of expense to you, if 
each member will do a little work for 
us after school. f 


OUR BOYS’ PREMIUM 
LIST IS NOW READY 


16 pages just full of articles all boys long 
for, Balls, Bats, Mitts, Masks, Base Ball 
Suits, Air Rifles, Fishing Rods and Reels, 
Roller Skates, Cameras, Moving Picture 
Machines, Post Card Projectors, Indian 
Suits, Painting Outfits, Electrical Apgouine 
such as practical Wireless Sets, Motors 
and Telegraph Instruments, Scroll Saws, 
Pyrographic Outfits, Stencil Outfits, etc. 
Send us your name on a postal card. Address 


Boys’ Department, The Housewife, 
56 Duane Street, New York. 


Boys’ Professional 
League 
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A Department Open to All who have Learned by Personal Test Some Method of Value in Home Making 


Items accepted for this department will be paid for hereafter at regular rates. Those unavailable will be 
returned if accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, otherwise they will be destroyed. Space is 


valuable in THE HOUSEWIFE so items must be brief but clearly expressed, and clip 


ings, copied matter, 


cookery recipes, fancywork directions and medical advice cannot be used. Penmans 1ip and literary style 


will not count as much as practical common-sense shown in really helpful contributions. 


Items for this 


department must not be enclosed with any other communications, and must be addressed to The House- 
wives’ Circle THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 DUANE STREET, NEW YorK, 


To Control a Cold Water Pipe Leak 


Shut off the supply and dry the pipe. Then, 
starting several inches away from the hole, 
bind short lengths of wide bicycle tape (of the 
tarry kind) tightly around the pipe, working 
from both ways up to and over the hole. Build 
up with several firmly wound layers. This 
treatment will control any ordinary leak until 
the plumber can come. This tape is also excel- 
lent for mending. weak or leaky places in gar- 
den-hose. Its use will often carry an old hose 
through another season of reasonably hard 
wear. I. W. B, of Connecticut. 


A New Plan for Saving Money 


I listened as this plan was formulated, and a 
somewhat animated conversation in regard to 
it was carried on between the young man in 
whose brain it originated and his wife, both of 
whom are wage earners. At first 1 was not 
much interested, but sud- 
denly, after hearing the 
result of his arithmetical 
calculations, it dawned 
upon my mind that he 
had given us something 
new that is worth while. 
This is his plan: Write 
fifty numbers ranging 
from rtos5o. Each num- 
ber to represent both 
days and cents. Every 
day lay aside an amount 
corresponding to one of 
the numbers, whether 
one cent or fifty, it does 
not matter, whatever 
amount can best’ be 
spared after the press- 
ing needs of the day are 
supplied. Check off the 
amount banked. Keep 
on for fifty days. What 
is the result? $12.75. 
Afterward I saw a record 
card of this plan hanging 
on the wall in the home 
of this young couple; 
saw them stand before it 
when the day’s work was 
done and note how this 
number and that had been crossed, and heard 
the amount already saved. The plan would be 
mere play to one of unlimited means. It is not 
for such, but for strugglers who see many uses 
for every dollar earned, and who cannot on 
any day spare more than fifty cents. To them, 
what does it mean? A little maneuvering, a 
little economizing; no real suffering, and the 
beginning of a bank account. Try it, wage- 
earners who think you cannot save! The plan 
has impressed me so strongly, I am moved to 
pass it along. A. M. K., of New Jersey. 


A Warning About Peroxide 


I too, like A. B. H., of North Dakota, keep 
always a bottle of peroxide of hydrogen handy 
and consider it a wonderful purifying and heal- 
ing agent, but may I utter one little warning. 
Sometimes it heals zoo swiftly. That is, in a 
deep wound, it may heal the surface over and 
leave the bottom depth still suppurative. If 
you have an injury of that sort and it looks 
healed but still feels sore, or aches, or leaves a 
lump which is troublesome, investigate and see, 
if possibly it has not healed too swiftly rather 
than from the bottom upward as it should. I 
use carbolic soap, but once I got some in an 
eye—and oh, how it burned. Be careful with 
it also. M. E. N., of Mass. 


To Prolong the Life of Transfer Patterns 


I enjoy reading the helps from the Circle as 
they have often been of great use to me, and I 
would like to help alittle also. It has often 
been a question with me what to do with my 
transfer patterns which I had used once as it is 
so difficult to get a second perfect outline, but 
I have found a method which has proved valu- 
able to me and no doubt will to others who do 
embroidery. Take one of the common dress- 
maker’s tracers and trace the design, or use the 
sewing machine unthreaded to trace with. Be 
careful to go over every mark, and you will find 
you can make your perforations by either 
method, so that with stamping paste you can 
transfer your design as nicely as with a regular 
perforated pattern. I often draw my own de- 
sign and by use of the tracer can have as many 
perforated patterns as I wish. 

R. M. B., of Nebraska. 


A New Plan for Saving Money 


Sa anne a 


Kind Words and a Glove Hint 


All best wishes for THE HovuskwiFE read- 
ers. We hardly know how we would get along 
now without THE HousEwIFE. Sheis sucha 
helpful little lady and I always look forward to 
the new number. 

I have a suggestion to make. It has helped 
me and I want to pass it on to someone else. I 
have found in mending gloves, either silk or 
kid, that mending the left hand glove on the 
left hand is about the easiest way.. But when 
it comes to mending the right hand glove, it 
is an entirely different matter, so I take my 
right hand glove, turn the wrong side out, then 
place it on left hand and it becomes a left 


hand glove. HELEN of Tenn. 


The Value of the Rubber Stamp 


At asmall cost I procured a rubber stamp 
with my name and address upon it and an ink 
pad. It has proved 
of the utmost value 
to me, far beyond its 
cost, and I note be- 
low some of the uses 
to which I have put 
it. I stamp every let- 
ter or package I send 
by mail (it is especi- 
ally good when registering a let- 
ter or package) and also express 
bundles. Hence if a wrong ad- 
dress is written the article or let- 
ter is promptly returned to me. 
When sending an order of any 
kind, or requesting catalogues to 
be sent me, or when subscribing 
for a magazine, when it is most 
important to give your correct 
address, 1 use it. No misreading 
then of handwriting, and much 
trouble is saved. When sending 
contributions to the 
magazines each sheet 
is stamped in the upper 
left hand ‘corner, and 
my stamped return 
envelopes are legibly 
addressed with one op- 
eration by its use. 


: I stamp with it my 
name and address on a card and hand it to 


the clerks in the stores when ordering goods 


to be sent. I do not allow them to keep 
such a card, but have them return it at once 


after writing down the address. Every book I 
lend is stamped with it. There is much more 
chance then of not losing a lent book. 

F. K., of New Jersey. 


Three Seasonable Suggestions 


When putting away the Winter underwear 
do not put those which are worn too much for 
future use inthe ragbag, but cut into pieces of 
the right size for dusters and cleaning cloths, 
reserving the smaller bits for iron wipers, etc., 
trim each to a neat size and pin each set sep- 
arately in a bundle so that it can be found at a 
moment’s notice. Flannel cloths of all sizes are 
invaluable in housekeeping. 

If there is an unsightly fence or wall or dead 
tree near the house nowis the time to train a 
rapid-growing vine over it. A consultation of 
a florist’s catalog will reveal a number of these, 
and the old favorites morning glory, moon 
plant, portulacca and hops can always be de- 
pended upon. 

Swiss and cheesecloth make pretty and inex- 
pensive Summer curtains and should be finish- 
ed with merely deep hems at bottom and sides, 
then hung for the sitting-room or dining-room 
straight down from the slender brass rod. They 
can be tied back for the bedrooms, but will aid 
in keeping out flies and mosquitoes if they hang 
straight at night at least. When laundered 
they should be done up without starch. 

D. D. D., of Maryland. 


Learned in the School of Experience 


Canned corn if cooked in a double boiler is 
very creamy and delicious, and all danger of 
scorching is done away with. - 

It is best to buy flavoring extracts in the 
large or eight ounce bottles. Fill a two ounce 
bottle for daily use; keep the large bottle tight- 
ly corked. The flavor seems much richer and 
there is quite a saving by buying this way. 

If the family have tired of plain oatmeal for 
breakfast, try sprinkling a spoonful of “ grape- 
nuts’’ over the surface when serving. It makes 
a new dish of the old standby. 

E. M. T., of Massachusetts. 


Care of the Refrigerator 

Too-great care can scarcely be used in keep- 
ing the refrigerator perfectly clean. All 
crumbs should be. removed and if liquids are 
spilled they should be wiped up at once. In 
Summer, especially, frequent and thorough 
cleanings are required. Empty the water pan 
and remove all food, covering it from the dust. 
Remove shelves, scrub them thoroughly with 
a brush in hot suds made by dissolving a 
tablespoonful of washing powder in warm 
water. Dry with a cloth or in the sunshine, if 
possible. Scrub all parts of the food chamber, 
even the inside of the door, with the hot suds, 
rinse in clear water, wipe dry and leave open to 
air. Scrub ice chamber thoroughly, scald 
wastepipe with boiling suds made from wash- 
ing powder. Scrub water pan and replace the 
parts. It is necessary to clean food chamber 
more frequently than ice compartment. Keep 
on hand a stiff wire: with which to keep the 
wastepipe free from clogging. 

E. R. G., of Pennsylvania. 


Another Useful Table 


Print the following table in large enough let- 
tering so it can be easily read at a few feet dis- 
tant, then cover with glass, frame with passe- 
partout or other inexpensive border and hang 
over the kitchen table. It will prove a boon to 
other women as it has to me if scales and 
weights are not right at hand. 

THE HOUSEWIVES’ TABLE 

Either 1 lb Wheat Flour, or 1 lb 2 0z Corn 
Meal, or 1 lb Butter (soft), or 1 lb Broken Loaf 
Sugar, or1 lb 1 oz Powdered Sugar, or1 lb 2 
oz Brown Sugar equals 1 Quart. 

10 eggs equal x lb. 

40 drops are 1 teaspoonful. 

4 teaspoonfuls are one large tablespoonful. 

8 large tablespoonfuls are gill. 

2 gills are half a pint. 
2 pints are r quart. 
4 quarts are one gallon. 

16 large tablespoonfuls or 
size tumblerful equals half a pint. 
size tumblerful equals 1 gill. 

JESSIE JOHNS, of Oklahoma. 


Look Out for the Sink 

The sink requires particular attention now 
warm days are coming, and should be flushed 
out after the last meal of the day with boiling 
water. Chloride of lime should be shaken 
down it at least twice a week before the boiling 
water is turned down. The lime has a clean 
not disagreeable odor and is a most effective 
germ killer. A sink treated in this way will not 
become clogged and will not breed water bugs 
and roaches. Keepa wire strainer over the 
outlet so that pieces of food will not get into 
the pipe and clogit. <A yard of stiff wire with 
a loop at one end so that it can be hung up is 
aninvaluable accessory to sink cleanliness as 
any stoppage may be forced down with it. Re- 
member, tea leaves are most effective sink 
stoppers and should be drained out and burn- 
ed. A. W. R., of Long Island. 
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Two Items of Value in May 


I have found out from years of experience 
that itis better to keep one room for comfort 
when house cleaning, leaving it intact until the 
rest arein order. Evenif this means a little 
more trouble than if it took its chance with the 
others it also means aneat and pleasant place 
for the family to flee to from the turmoil, 
either for meals or in the evening. I havea 
lounge in it, and make use of it for at least an 
hour inthe middle of the day. This means 
the final clear-up will be postponed for one or 
at the utmost two hours, and it helps to keep 
me good tempered and minimizes fatigue. 

When moving from one house to another I 
make a rough plan of the new rooms, then de- 
cide about where the larger pieces of furni- 
ture are to be placed, and attach to each article 
baggage tags with the position where it is to 
be put plainly written thereon. I contrive to 
bunch each set of furniture so that such pieces 
will all arrive at the same time, then if the 
moving men are instructed, their labors are 
lightened as well as my own. China and other 
small things which are packed in boxes should 
be listed, the lists being written down ina 
memorandum book, the boxes numbered and 
the lists given corresponding numbers, then a 
reference to the memoranda will tell at aglance 
just where each article is. 

An Eastern Housewife from Vermont. 


Hot Compresses 

When hot, moist, woolen cloths are needed 
to relieve pain I find the best, easiest and most 
successful way to heat them is to dampen 
slightly and place over fire in an old steamer. 
They can be kept hot with very little fire, and 
by keeping some in the steamer while others 
are in use you can change them in a moment. 
Heated in this manner, it does away with the 
painful method of wringing with the hands. 
Mrs. J. J. O°’ CONNELL, of Washington, D.C. 


An lroning Help. 

A friend with a large family does much ot 
her mending in the following manner: Before 
she begins to iron she threads several needles 
with strong black and white thread respectively 
and takes her thimble, scissors and button-box 
with herto the ironing table. When she has 
a garment ironed, and notices a button miss- 
ing, she sews it on before the garment is folded. 
Sometimes, while waiting for the irons to heat, 
she sews up rips or mends a tear, meanwhile, 
sitting in a low chair which is kept in the kitch- 
en, often providing a resting place for the tired 
worker. A. A. G., of Conn. 
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Have Little Folks 


The Love for Children 


BY EVA J. DE MARSH 


j HE sweetest, truest thing in 
God’s universe is the love 
ofa pure woman for a little 
child. God pity her whose 
pulses never quicken with 

irae a sense of responsibility at 
the touch of baby fingers and the sound 
of childish voices; into whose eyes no 
loving little soul looks for counsel and 
guidance. 

Perchance you and I must walk life’s 
path alone, but none the less we can love 
and be loved. By the thought of the little 
dream children which alone can be ours 
shall we give our love and sympathy to 
each child we meet, and most of all to those 
children to whom mother-love is denied. 

Alas for the woman who, having paid 
the price of her soul for love, dare not wear 
the crowning glory of motherhood, who 
must abandon her child to unknown 
care. Letus gather to our hearts and mold 
aright these little outcast ones. Bright and 
sweet and loving are many such children. 
Heredity, though strong, is not so potent 1 
factor in our lives as many suppose. Right 
training can do much to overcome or modi- 
fy undesirable qualities. Begin early, very 
early, and the child-soul will expand and 
develop much as you will. 

One of the sweetest, brightest children I 
ever knew was a homeless waif reared from 
infancy in a good, Christian household. 
Her clear eyes depths held no shadow of 
‘sin; no taint of weakness or lawlessness 
was in her manner, and to every one she 
was a constant source of joy. 

One of our greatest moulders of public 
sentiment during the past century: was but 
a doorstep foundling. God hada work for 
him to do and not by chance did he lie at 
a good man’s door. __ For, given other en- 
vironments, and who shall say that this 
man might not have been as potent a factor 
for evil as he has been. for good ? 

Not for a moment would I sanction un- 
bridled yielding to passion, but I cannot 
find it in my heart to crush one of God’s 
creatures nor to allow any of His lambs to 
wander unloved and uncared for. Human 
souls are too precious. 

We owe the world all beauty of face and 
form and soul that we can encompass. Not 
to ourselves alone do we live; only as we 
give do we receive. What nobler task than 
to turn deformity into perfection, out of the 
slime of sin to bring forth the beautiful lily 
of grace? Not by loud rantings or the 
applause of multitudes are our highest 
laurels won. The unfading crown is hers 
who, hour by hour, day by day, year by 
year, walks hand in hand with God, whose 
gentle influence falls softly, though none 
the less surely, on husband and children 
and who is satisfied that earth holds no 
fairer gift than to be the mother of brave 


sons and pure daughters. It is to women 


CIRCUS GOIN’ BY! 
By Ada W. Smith 


Dolly, Tot and Arthur, Johnny, Lou and | 
Waitin’ for the Circus—soon it’s goin’ by ; 

Then we'll see the ‘nelfunt with his funny nose, 
Tigers, bears and lions, camels, too, I s’pose ; 
They'll be prancin’ ponies, guess there'll be a 


clown— 

Stop your cryin’, Tottie, you won't tumble 
down— 

Hark! Here comes the music! | See those 
banners fly ! 


Hear the lions roarin’! Circus goin’ by ! 


such as these that the world owes its saints | 
The wide-spread influence of | 
good mothers—who. dares say how far they | 


and heroes. 


reach, through how many vistas of years? 
The demand for equal rights and _privi- 
leges, the decrying of manhood, the. be- 
littling of wifehood and motherhoood, the 
seeking for public applause, are in most 
cases but the outward manifestation of a 
vague unrest whose source is not under- 
stood or, being understood, is ignored. Be- 
cause wifehood and motherhood have been 
denied her, or because in some way she has 
been disappointed, many a woman seeks 
surcease through accounting these things 
of little worth. Because her own heart 
aches, she seeks to crush all hearts as 
well. Intellectual and spiritual gifts are to 
be cultivated. All honor to the women 
who by voice and pen stir the world. We 
need them—but the sweet, loving, motherly 
woman, how we should miss her. Men 
can be goodand kind, but there is nothing 
quite like the touch of a woman’s hand, 
the smile that comes from her heart, the 
tender voice that soothes a baby’s woes, or 
the loving fingers that bind up his bruises. 


Two Sewing Hints for Mothers 


A baby outgrows the sleeves of its 
dresses before any other part and therefore 
the sleeves are made too long at first and 


either pinned up or held by elastic bands 


both of which ways are. unsatisfactory. 
Here is a better plan: Make the ordinary 
one seam sleeve, closed witha “ French”’ 
seam, take No. 8 thread, fasten by a couple 
of stitches to the inside of the wrist band 
at seam, then using the head of your needle 
as a bodkin run thread up through seam 
and fasten at armhole. You can draw in 
the seam to make any length sleeve. The 
gathering is not noticeable when worn and 
the sleeve can be lengthened by a minute’s 
work. Mrs. R. J. P., of Wisconsin. 
In making children’s skirts run a tuck 
around the waist instead of the skirt for 
lengthening, also in inaking gathered 
sleeves in dresses or aprons, run two or 
three short tucks, about one and one-half 
inch long, across the seam of the sleeve, 
then when it needs lengthening it is a 
small matter to rip out a tuck or so. 
Mrs. J. H. E., of Pennsylvania. 


Little Runaways 


BY ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 
JTRAYING away seemed to 
be the besetting sin of the 
Armond children. They 
were sociable little creatures 
and some one was always 
happening along and say- 
ing “ Come on to the grocery with me,” or 
“Down to my house,” or “ Up to the cor- 
ner,” or “ Over to the ball field.” And 
they were forever falling into temptation. 
It began when they were babies, and tod- 
dled out of the yard in search of adven- 
tures. But that was soon’ over, and as 
they grew older, they never meant to run 
away. ‘They knew that they should ask 
mother, and intended to do so, but how 
often they forgot ! | 

So one day when Mother Armond had 
been exasperated by wondering over the 
whereabouts of three separate children she 
lay down a new law. She had had reason for 
exasperation that day. Anna had gone to 
Nellie’s house for an hour, and had stayed 
three ; Ted had stepped out just to speak to 
Raymond, and before he knew it he was 
in Raymond’s back yard helping to builda 
rabbit pen, and Larry had gone to the cor- 
ner to hear a passing band, but meeting 
kindred spirits there he had followed the 
band until twilight. 

“ You must lose privileges when you are 
so irresponsible,” declared Mother Armond 
to the repentant trio. 

The next time Anne wanted permission 
to go visiting a playmate she was asked to 

sit down to mother’s desk and write thus 
at mother’s dictation : 

“If Istay at Nellie’s longer than an hour, | 
cannot go again for a week.” The date and 
Anna’s signature were added, and the note 
filed away in the desk. Anna did stay 
more than an hour, and for a week there- 
after, whenever she asked to go out she 
was referred to the note. The date on it 
did away with all doubt as to the time. At 
the end of the week the penalty was lifted, 
and Anna had another chance, but on like 
terms, 


The two boys were treated in the same 
manner. If they went without the formality 
of asking at all, they were invited to write 
their little declaration when they returned. 

“ T went away without asking, and I can- 
not go out with the boys for three days.” 

The length of time varied with the offence: 
The act of writing seemed to impress the 
matter on the children’s minds. Then the 
cutting off of privileges no longer seemed 
like an arbitrary act on mother’s part ; 
they were referred to their own notes, and 
recognized the unpleasantness as a conse- 
quence. And that is an important thing 
in inflicting a penalty. 

Also the new rule became effective im- 
mediately, where all other punishments had 
failed to cure the fault. 
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COLGATE'S 
TALC POWDER 


One talcum powder is not as good 
as another. 
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Every mother and nurse should read 
Prof. Breneman’s report, given below, 
' comparing various talcum powders. 


It gives the scientific reason of an ex- 
| pertfor choosing Colgate’s as safest andj 
best for you and your children. i 


Messrs. Colgate & Co.: 

Ln comparison with several other 
widely advertised talcums, 1 find 
that Colgate’s Tale contains more 
than EIGHT times as much Boric 
Acid. 

It also contains two OTHER in- 
gredients described in the U.S. Dis- 
pensatory as being antiseptic, sooth- 
ing and healing in their nature. 
They were not found in the other 
talcums examined, 


(Signed) A.A. BRENEMAN, M. Sc. 
Analyticaland Consulting Chemist 


New York, Feb. §, °r0. 


| Choice of three perfumes: Violet, Cashmere 

Bouquet and ‘Dactylis or Unscented 

COLGATE & CO., Est. 1806 } 

Dept. 36,55 John Street, New York 
Trial Box sent for 4 cents 
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Piano or Organ 


In One Hour 


A musical genius from Chicago has just in- 
vented a wonderful system whereby anyone can 
learn to play the Piano or Organ in one hour. 
With this new method you don’t have to know 
oue note from another, yet in an hour of practice 
you. can be playing the popular music with all the 
fingers of both hands—and playing it well. The 
invention is So simple that eyena child can now 
master music without costly instruction. Anyone 
can have this new method to examine merely by 
asking. You can map it seven days, then if itisall 
that is claimed for i yee ay $1.50, and $1.00 a 
month till $6.50in all is paid. Simply write and 
say, ‘‘Please send me Easy Form Music method, 
as announced in Housewife. 

The method and 100 pieces of music will be 
immediately shipped, all charges prepaid. Be 
sure to state how many white keys on your 
piano or organ. Address Easy Method Music 
Company, 514 Clarkson Building, Chicago, Ill. 


They die 
outdoors! 


No Muss — No Trouble 


Just crumble upa “ 


Rat Bis-Kit 


bout house. Rats will seek it 

ar ™ die outdoors. Easiest, 

a ety eee 

: direct prepaid. 4 

THE Rat Biscuit Co. 
2N.LimestoneSt. 


Springfield, 
“Ohio 


HAVE YOUTHFUL HAIR 


Write fo> the “‘ Book of the Hair,” 
containing valuable hints onthe 
care and dressing of the hair, and 
full information about the 


Bs. HAIR pyeine COMB 


i The most practical device for 
restoring gray, faded or 
streaked hair to its natural 
color or to any desired shade. 
Not so!iin stores. Write today 

H. D. COMB Cd@., 
De te 10, 
118 E, 28th St. N. Y. 


WE TRUST YOU 10 DAYS 
Send No Money 

Write today for this 
, handsome 14-inch, beautifully 
Lc urled, carefully selected | 
t Ostrich Feather, any color. 
. If you find it a big bargain 
remit $1.85 each, or sell 3 
: feathers and get your own 
Free. Enclose 6c postage. 
Write for catalogue of high 
grade feathers. 


ANNA AYERS 
Dept. 235, 21 Quincy St., Chicago. 
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The Favorites of Men 


By Amelia E. Barr 


OMEN who are favorites 
with men are seldom 
favorites with their own 
sex. Wherever women 
congregate, and other 
women are under dis- 
cussion, men’s favor- 
ites are named with 
that tone of disappro- 
val and disdain which 
infers something not quite proper—something 
undesirable in the position. Matrons will won- 
der what the men see in her face or figure; and 
the young girls will deplore her manners, or 
rather her want of manners; or, they will mer- 
cifully “hope there is nothing really wrong in 
her freedom and boldness, but—’’ For if a girl 


_is.a favorite with men of her own set, she is 
~ naturally disliked by the women, since she at- 
tracts to herself far more than her share of ad- 
- miration;.and.the admiration of men, whether 


women acknowledge it or not, is the desire and 
delight of the feminine heart, just as the love 
of woman is the desire and delight of the mas- 


~ culine heart; 


~~ 


In their social intercourse two kinds of wom- 
en please men: the bright, pert woman, who 
says such things and does such things as no 
other woman would dare to say and do, and 
who is therefore very amusing; and the sym- 
pathetic woman who admires and perhaps loves 
them. But these two great classes have wide 
and indefinite varieties, and the bright little 
woman with her innocent audaciousness, and 
the graceful, swan-necked angel, with her fine 
feelings and her softly spoken compliments, 
are but types of species that have infinite pe- 
culiarities and distinctions. 

Man is himself so many-sided that the woman 
who is perfect in one’s estimation would be un- 
interesting in another’s. It is, however, very 
certain that the women men flirt with are not 
the women men marry. Their social favorites 
are not the matrimonial favorites, and there- 
fore it is not a good thing for a girl’s settle- 
ment that she should get the reputation of being 
a‘“man’s favorite.” It is rather a position to be 
avoided, for the brightest or sweetest girl with 
this character will likely pass her best years in 
charming all without being able to fix one lover 
to her side for life. 

The position of a favorite is not an easy one. 
She has to cultivate many qualities which put 
to better use would bring her more satisfactory 
results. She must have discrimination enough 
to value flirting at its proper value; for if she 
confounds love-making with love, and takes 
everything seriously, her reputation as a safe 
favorite would be seriousiy endangered. In her 
flirtations she must never permit herself to 
show whether she be hit or not. She must 
never suffer a man to have any occasion fora 
boast. She must avoid every circumstance 
which would allow a feminine rival an oppor- 
tunity for a sneer. She must be able to give 
and take cheerfully, to conceal every social 
wound and slight, and to be deaf to every disa- 
greeable thing. In short, she must be armed 
at every point, and never lay down her arms, 
and never be off ‘watch. 

And what are the general results of talents 
so varied and so industriously employed? As 
a usual thing, the favorite dances and flirts her 
way from a brilliant girlhood to a fretful, neg- 
lected middle life. She has in the meantime 
had the mortification of seeing the plain girls 
whom she despised become honorable wives 
and mothers, and possibly leaders in that set of 
the social world of which she still makes one of 
the rank and file of spinsterhood. She sees the 
waning of her power, and the approaches of 
that winter of discontent which wasted oppor- 
tunities are sure to bring. 

Spurred with a sense of haste by some un- 
happy slight, she perhaps unadvisedly marries 
a man who ten years previously would not 
have ventured to tie her shoestrings. If he 
happens to possess a firm will and a strong 
character, he will try to pull her sharply up to 
his mark, and there will be endless frictions. If 
he is some old lover, weak in purpose, fatuous 
and brainless in his admiration, then the fool- 
ish flirting virgin will likely become a foolish 
flirting wife. 

‘To be a tavorite with men is not, then, a de- 
Sirable honor for any woman. They will admire 
her: loveliness, sun themselves in her smiles, 
and catch alittle ephemeral pleasure and glory 
in her favor; but they will not marry her. And 
the reason is that sucha girl never touches 
them on their best side,-and never reveals in 
herself that womanly nature which a man 
knows is the foundation of wifely value. On 
the contrary, a “favorite” leans all to one 
side, and that side is herself. She is overbear- 
ing and exacting in the most trivial matters of 
outward homage. She will be served on the 
bended knee, and her service is a hard and un- 
grateful one. And this is the truth about such 
homage: men may be compelled to kneel toa 
woman’s whims for a short time, but when they 
do find courage to rise to their feet they go 
away forever. 

The belle of many seasons can hardly escape 
the results of her social experience. She must 
of necessity become, false and artificial. She 
cannot avoid-a morbid jealousy of her rights, 
anda painful jealousy of the successes of those 
who have passed her in the matrimonial career. 
Nor can she, as these qualities strengthen, 
by any means conceal their presence. Every 
attribute of our nature has its distinctive at- 


The Housewife for May, 


mosphere; it is-subtle and invisible as the per- 
fume of a plant, but it makes itself distinctly 
present,—even when we are careful to permit 
no translation of the feeling into action. Men 
are not analyzers or inquirers into character, as 
a general rule, but the bright ways and witty 
conversation of their favorite does not deceive 
them. Sooner or later they are sensitive to 
the restlessness, disappointment, envy, and ha- 
tred, which couches beneath the smiles and 
sparkle., They may put the knowledge away 
at the. time, but when they are alone they will 
eventually admit and understand it all. 

And the saddest part of this situation is that 
they are not at all astonished at what their 
hearts reveal "to them. They know that they 
have expected nothing better, nothing more 
permanently valuable. They tell themselves 
frankly that in this woman’s society they never 
looked for imperishable virtues; she was only 
a woman suitable for life’s laughter, but not 
for its noblest duties and discipline. 

When good men want to marry, they seek a 
woman for what she is, not for what she looks. 
They want a gentlewoman of blameless honor, 
who will love her husband, and neither be re- 
luctant to have children nor to bring them up 
at her knees; who will care for her house du- 
ties and her husband’s comfort and welfare as 
if these things werean Eleventh Command- 
ment. And such women, fair and cultured 
enough to make any home happy, are not diffi- 
cult to find. Therefore, before a girl commits 
herself to a course of frivolity and time-pleas- 
ing, which will fasten on her such a misnomer 
as a “favorite” of men, let her carefully pon- 
der the close of such a career. For, having 
once obtained this reputation, she will find it 
very hard to rid herself of its consequences. 


Wanted--A Home for Jack 


(Continued from page 4) 


her perfectly furious. What’s that you said? 
Why, Harry Wylie, I’m perfectly amazed at 
you! There, never mind; I know you didn’t 
mean to hurt my feelings. But you see how it 
is that I can’t go. Good-bye.” 

When Mr. Wylie came home, his wife met 
him at thedoor. She worea bitter and dejected 
look, as one who, after heroic struggle, realizes 
the futility of attempting to defeat the machin- 
ations of an adverse and malicious fate. 

“I’m going to make one more effort,” she 
said as he entered. “I was telling the milk- 
man about the dog, and he says he knows a 
man in the country who wants one. He is 
going to find out about it, and let me know.” 

‘‘ Pray Heaven this will end sometime,” said 
Mr. Wylie fervently. 

“Did the milkman find out ?” he asked, the 
next evening at dinner. 

‘“* Yes,” she replied without enthusiasm. “He 
says they want him. Their name is Skeddick, 
and they live on a farm nine miles out. They 
will come to the house for him on Friday.” 

“Tf anything happens zs time,” he said, 
and paused. 

Friday Mr. Wylie was detained at the office 
until quite late. The house was lit when he 
reached it, and dinner was on the table. Lying 
contentedly upon the rug was the dog, his 
head upon his paws, his eyes and mouth idioti- 
cally half open. Mr. Wylie stopped and clutch- 
ed at the door for support. 

“ Have I got delirium tremens ?”’ he shouted; 
“ Or zs that dog still here ?” 

“ Oh, Harry,” cried his wife piteously, “It is 
my fault this time. I was speaking to the 
grocery man about it, and he knows the Sked- 
dicks. He said they wouldn’t treat him well— 
that they are just as mean and cruel to their 
animals as they can be. And I couldn’t stand 
the thought of it, so Itold the milkman to tell 
them they couldn’t have him.” 

“ Well, what then?” 

“I’m going to keep him !’’ she cried, throw- 
ing her arms around the dog’s neck and burst- 
ing into tears. “I don’t care if he is a mon- 
grel! I love him anyhow. And his eyes are 
beautiful, and he has such an intelligent face. 
Oh dear! Oh dear!’’ 

Mr. Wylie took her in his arms. 

“There, there,” he said. ‘It will be awfully 
nice to have him. I always was fond of dogs; 
and I really think that Jack is, in some ways, a 
rather remarkable animal.’’ 

The next. day Mr. Wylie was sitting in his 
office talking earnestly with Mr. Trenfer, when 
the door opened gently, and his wife stepped 
in. She was looking extremely pretty ; there 
was a sort of} subdued excitement in her man- 
ner. 

Her husband kissed her. 

“ Where’s Jack?” he said genially. He, too, 
showed an unusual animation, and his oo 
were shining. 


“‘He’s gone,” she said, rather sheepishly. 
“ Gone?” 
“Yes. He did have a home, after all. He 


belonged to Mrs. Westcott over on: Damon 
street. He ran away ever so long ago, and she 
couldn’t imagine what had become of him. It 
was through Mrs. Trenfer that she heard we 
had him. And she came over to-day and took 
him home. AndI thought maybe you’d have 
time to take me to the matinee this afternoon.’ 

He gave a shout. 

“We'll go tothe matinee,” he said. “And 
now let me inform you that Mr. Trenfer has just 
been telling me that I am to be promoted next 
month. And, Dolly, I really believe that now 
I can afford to buy you a pure-bred Scotch 
collie.” 
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THE HOUSEWIFE STENCILOUTFIT 


Premium No. 508 


Given Free for a club of Five yearly Subscribers at 35 cents 


each, or Ten Subscribers at 25 cents each. Selling price with- 


out subscriptions, $1.00 postpaid. 


The woman who from lack of time or skill cannot embroider or paint 


will find she still can make all kinds of beautiful and useful articles with 


this outfit. 


The six designs which accompany the outfit were made 


especially for us and were selected because of their adaptability to all 


practical uses. 


The Housewife Stencil Outfit consists of six special House- 


wife stencils of prepared oiled cardboard, six tubes of standard colors, four 


thumbtacks with solid brass heads, two bristle brushes and complete direc- 


tions on how to mix and apply the colors to get the best results. 


Send for. 


our complete catalog with 100 original stencil designs and supplies. 
Remit by. P. O. Money Order or Registered Letter. 
Address THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 DUANE ST., NEW YORK. 


This Dainty Silk Lace Shawl is Just the 


Thing for Spring and Summer 


Premium No. 506 


Given with The Housewife for One Year for $1.00 or Given Free for a club of only 
Five yearly subscribers at 35 cents each, or Ten at 25 cents each, or Five subscribers 
at 25 cents each with 40 cents extra in cash. Without subscriptions, 75 cents each. 


Real Silk Shawls 
aré highly prized as 
they are now worn 
more than ever and 
are very fashion. 
able, We have now 
made arrangements 
which enable us to 
give all the oppor. 
tunity to obtain 
these beautiful Silk 
Shawls for a slight 
effort. This shawl 
is thirty-one inches - 
‘square and is made 
of real cream col- 
ored silk, knitted in 
a very ornamental 
design and has a 
border of silk lace 


_—. 


four inches deep,giving it the most exquisitely dainty appearance of any shawl ever offered. Sent postpaid. 


Address all Orders to The Housewife, 52 Duane St., New York 


THE CHIEF LEGATEE 
By Anna Katharine Green 


This is a great 
mystery story of 
New York. . -The 
interest is aroused 
in the first chapter 
and continues 
through a_bewil- 
dering maze of 
difficult situa- 
tions. The read- 
er’s interest is held 
from cover to cov- 
er. ‘“‘It is the 
finest narrative of 
its sort ever writ- 
ten.”’—World, N. 
Y. Cloth bound 
with many colored 
illustrations. 

end us one new 
subscription to 
The te wife 
and we will send 
you acopy of The 
hief egatee, 
by mail, prepaid. 

Given FOR a new subscription not with one. Re- 
mit by P. O. Order or Registered Letter - 

THE HOUSEWIFE, 52 Duane St,, New York. 


Maa hatharine Green 


Sofa Pillow Cover and Ruffle with Coronation 
Braid and Embroidery Cotton. 


This is a Most Attractive: sonia destin in Sofa Pillow 
Tops. The design is stamped on’ Heavy Art Cloth with 
ruffle of same material. Eachoutfit contains an ample 
supply of Coronation Braid and Embroidery Cotton in 
Colors to match the design. 

Given Free for one new subscriber to The Housewife, 
at 35 cents. This offer good until Sept. 1, 1910. 

The Housewife, 52 Duane Street, New York, 
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A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 
NEWEST EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, Household Linen and Fancy Articles 


A hot iron placed on the back of the pattern transfers the pattern to any material 


Tulip Designs for Front or Back-Closing [ Scalloped Border with Flower Dot. Inch 
Shirt-Waist or Fancy Blouse: Comprising Wide, One and Three-Quarter Yards Long. 
Waist-Front Strips, Collar, Cuffs and Belt. For Underwear, Baby Clothes, etc. Dot 
To be Braided. or Worked in Outline and Worked solid, Scallops Buttonhole Worked. 
Seeding, Solid, Wallachian or Shadow Em- | Chrysanthemum Designs for Front or 


’ 
- 
| : 
broidery. Back-Closing Shirt-Waist or_Fancy Blouse. 
Set of Fleur de Lys Emblems for Underwear, | Comprising, Waist-Front ts ag Collar, 
. Shirt-Waists, Children’s Dresses or Fancy Cuffs and Belt. To be Braided with Soutache, 
Articles; comprising One Large and Eight Rat-Tail or Coronation Cord, or Worked in 
Smaller Emblems. ‘10 be Worked Solid, Out- Outline, or in French and Eyelet, Wallachian 
line and Seeding, or in French Work, or Shadow Embroidery. 
: sf Set for Princess or Shirt-Waist Dress, Com- | Chatelain Pocket with Strap and Flap. To 
77) S & rising Panel for Skirt, which _may be be worked in French and Eyelet or Solid 
0 y Mz ivided to Form Decoration for Shirt-Waist Embroidery. Edge to be Buttonhole Worked. 
o> ) and Skirt. Braiding Strip for Waist, which | Set of Jabots, Rabats and Tie Ends. Com- 
: Q Adve Can Also be Used for Border to Tray or rising Double, Single, Plain and Plaited  ((® 
| as of. al © Bureau Cover, or Shirt-Waist Bands. De- Jabots and Double Tie Ends. To be Worked 
: go 7 a> Je 2 af signs to be Braided with Soutache, Rat Tail in French and Eyelet or Solid Embroidery. ' 
a, mn & 4 + me or Coronation Cord Worked in Outline. Set for Baby Dress, Comprising Yoke and 8 = 
we, 2 Set for Chemise or Corset Cover, Back and and Cuffs: French and Eyelet or Solid ce. 
. Sey mn IF ay Front with Flower Sprays, and Scalloped Embroidery. bt 
Hk 70% Edge tor Neck and Arm-Holes, | Sprays can | set of Anchor Emblems for Ladies’ Sailor @ ae 
WY fe rs} be Used on Shirt-Waist or Children’s Yokes. Blanse; Childven's Sailor B Bovs? 
R <i Worked in French and Eyelet or Solid. “CB oman acke sala lflng scat Mag ig tr ey 
° . Rig Shield. Comprising One Large Anchor and 
*% oo Set of Collars for Ladies. Canon Dutch Two Smaller Crossed Anchors. To be 
Collar, Stock Collar and High-Band Turn- Worked Solid or in Outline. 


Down Collar. To be Worked in Frenchjand | com : 
. ’ . plete Alphabet of Script Letters, Suitable 
Eyelet or Solid Embroidery. for Marking Underwear " Handieerchiels: or 


Three-Piece Teaset for Tray Cover, Compris- Fancy Articles. Can Be Enclosed in Wreaths 
ing Teapot, Sugar Bowl,and Teacup. To previously described. 
be Worked in Outline or French Embroidery. Rose Spray, Eight Inches Square, for Cushion 
Set of Wreaths and Corners for Baby Pillow, Top or gem Corner, or Separated into 
Glove or Handkerchief Cases, Tray Cloths, Rose and Buds for Scattered Designs. To 


Sachets and to Enclose Initials. Set Com- Be Worked in Solid or Outline Embroidery, 

prises Wheat, Field Flowers,and Forget-me- | Scattered Flower, Bird, Bee, Fruit and 

not Wreaths and Corners. ‘To be Worked in Butterfly Designs, Suitable for Many 

French and Eyelet or Outline and Seeding. Purposes, 

This entire assortment free to any one sending us one new subscription to The House- 
wife at 35 cts. a year. Bya new subscriber we mean one not now taking The House- 
wife. We do not offer the patterns for sale. We call this‘assortment Number 50. Address 


The Housewife, 52 Duane Street, New York | 
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This 1s the day of systems. 
Get some system for your 
housekeeping and house- 
cleaning—use more brain 
and less muscle GOLD 
DUST points the way. Its 
extraordinary cleansing 
power reduces muscular 
effort to aminimum. GOLD 
DUST does most of the work, 
and requires but little energy 
from you. To do your work 
in the shortest, best and most 
modern way, you should 
never be without a package 
of GOLD DUST in your 
home. 


Don’t use Naphtha, Borax, Soda, 
Ammonia or Kerosene. Lhe Gold 
Dust Twins need no outside help. 
For washing dishes, scrubbing 
floors, cleaning woodwork, oil 
cloth, silverware and tinware, pol- 
ishing brasswork, cleaning  bath- 
room pipes, refrigerators, etc., soft- 
ening hard water, washing clothes 
and making the finest soft soap. 


‘Let the Gold Dust 
Twins do your 
work” 
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